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© Comet in and close the door, for it is cold,” said 
Mrs. Werter to her son, who stood peering forth 
into the darkness, while the snow-flakes fell fast 
upon his dark curling locks. © Come in, my 
80n, for it is a freezing night, and the wind finds 
its way to us at the fireplace.* The lad obeyed. 
He closed the door, and entered the room ; but 
his mother and — that his counte- 
nance was unusually pale, and that something 
like wildness glared from his eyes. 
ed at one another, but said nothing. The cir- 
 cumstance 800n appeared to be forgotten, for a 
conversation upon ordinary topics was commen- 
ced, in which the lad; however, did not join, but 
Sat silent with a thoughtful and serious air. Mr. 

Werter s00n came in, and after a little discourse 
| upon the weather, the family prepared to retire 

for the night. 
© George, you had better show the way to bed,” 


8id his father ; * little boys should not sit up 80 
late.” 


They look- 


\- George took a lamp and advanced toward the 


| door, but hesitated to proceed further. 


© What is the matter ? Have you forgotten 
80mething ?* inquired his mother. George made 
| 30 anger, but cast his eyes to the floor, and 
| aigec ed \-8tationary. 'This sIngular conduct on 
art of Geor e considerably surprised the 
| Test of the family, %and they stood waiting for an 
explanation.  . | 
| *What is the matter ?* said his father, at 
length, *Why do you 8tand there, and look 
 8erious-??. *: 
*I am afraid,” muttered the lad, without lift- 
| ing His eyes, 


| b: [ deed , and o* £ what are you afraid ? 'This 


I» Ry $ 2 % . 
v ' | 


4 


| tain,” 


he. His mother looked at her husband, for the 
myetery grew stranger and stranger. 

* You have never been taught to beheve m 
Such things,” said his mother, © Who has been | 
endeayoring to make you superstitious ?? 

'The lad. did not answer. His father pondered 
a moment, and then said, *© Tell me, my dear 


boy, who has been trying to alarm you with suaeky 
strange stories *' 


CY 


* Nobody,” said George, *© I saw it myself. 

* Saw it yourself! when ?? 

© 'This evening,” replied the lad, 
er called me away from the door.” 

His mother and sisters then 'Tecollected the 
peculiar expression of countenance which he 
wore, when he came to the fireplace, after being 
called into the room. 

© Your imagination has deceived you, * 8aid his 
father ; © Come, come, take the lamp, and go to 
your chamber, and put away such childish fears.” 

* I say that I was not mistaken, *rephied George, 
* for I 8aw a woman in white, and heard her 
speak. She was standing by the bars that Jead 
into the peach orchard. I know it was not my 
imagination. 

* At what time did this happen ?” gaid Mr. 
Werter, 8uddenly turning to his wife. 

© 'The«time to which George alludes,” nad she, 

*was about eight o'clock in the evening. He 

went to the door to close it, and as he stayed 
longer than was necessary, I called him back, 
and told him to close t door. He came in 
looking quite pale, but said nothing, at that time, 
about this adventure.” hs 


-* That he hag Seen nothing of the rind is Cer- 
8aid Mr. 


| erter—: but I am not so sure 
that he may not ave Seen a woman of real flesh 
and- blood—you ay. She was near the bars that 
we let "down to'g it! Eiþo Pogch orchard ?? 

© Yes, sir.” "2 "5M 


Mr. rue thought J nome dt, "and then said 


* when moth- 
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suddenly—* Daughter, bring hither my over- 
coat, immediately,” and he began to draw on his 
boots with expedition. _ 

©'This needs inquiring into,” contintied he. 
* There is something in this story. I should 
have attended to it before. George, you were 
to blame for not mentioning the circumstance. 
As I came home, I imagined that I heard a child 
cry, near the barn ; but when I listened atten- 
tively, I heard it no more, and concluded that it 
must have been the yelling of the wind.” 

Mrs. Werter and her daughters turned pale, 
and shivered at the thought of children exposed 
to the atmosphere on such a night. It would 
geem that some part of the superstition with 
which George was oppressed had deserted him 
and settled upon the minds of his mother- and 
sisters, for they besought Mr. Werter not to go 
forth, as there might be danger, while George 
desired to accompany his father, all his childish 

rrors having given way when the- probability 
Hyencountering beings of this world was made 
maniſest to hum. _. 

George was however left behind, and Mr. 
Werter went forth alone. The snow was still 
falling, and the air was very dark. By means 
of the 8now on the ground, however, he was able 
to pick his way along without much trouble. He 
first went toward the barn. He opened the door 
and listened, but no sound was heard save the 
hard breathing of the cattle, who had evidently 
not been very lately disturbed, He searched in 
every part of the barn, until he became certain 
that no person was, there. He came out, and 
went to the peach orchard, but if any person 
could have sustained the blast and the ſrost, 
there was no place behind which they could 
have screened themselves. 
' afforded no covert, and the winds swept over the 
drifted heaps unchecked by any impediment. 
He then mounted the wall and looked about him 
on every side, but as far as the eye could reach 
nothing was observable but one wide snowy 
waste, and the treesghalf buried in the falling 
flakes. He was not yet discouraged, but wrap- 
ping his cloak about him, he walked fast toward 
a neighboring wood. No human being was,j 
sight. Silence reigned on every side”; and | 


begun to think that, after all, he had been mis- {| 


taken in s8upposing that he heard a human voice, 
geveral hours before. But Gegrge had seen 
something too. 'That corrohe 4 Y "circumstance 
seemed to amount tagpro that some person had 


The naked branches 
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passed his house in the evening. But might it 
not have been one of his neighbors, or might not 
8ome traveller have passed by, and taken shelter 
at the next house, He regsolved to go. to the 
nearest house, and make the necessary inquiry, 
But, as he would have to pass by his own door 


in doing 80, he thought proper to 8top and pro- 


cure a lantern, and give the barn a thorough 
Search before proceeding farther. When he got 
home, he found his family anxiously awaiting 
him. They were unwilling that he should go 
out again, and 8aid that no doubt the traveller 
whoever he was, was quietly reposing in the 
arms of sleep, in some neighboring farm-house, 
But Mr. Werter was one of those men ' who, 
once having begun an enterprise, especially one 
where the well-being of a fellow creature was 
concerned, neyer turned back 80 Jong as any 
possIbility of success remained. 'The lantern 
was procured, and George entreated 80 earnest- 
ly-to accompany his father, that this time his re- 
quest was granted, They proceeded first to the 
barn, but nobody was e. They $earched 
the mows, therricks, th ughs, and every. spot 
where a human being could possibly be conceal- 
ed. As their search was unsuccessful, they next 
et out for the nearest neighbor. His house was 
about three quarters of a mile distant. 
road lay through a corn-field, and the stumps of 
the husks which remained in the ground, imped- 
ed their course 80 much that they did not reach 
the road in 80me time. They howeyer founGit 


at last, and then got sight of the house of which _ 


they were in 8earch. A light glimmered for a 
moment in one of the windows, and was then 
extinguished ; by which they judged that the 
family had retired for the night. By this time 
they were'quite cold, and George was glad to 
reach the door. 'Phey knocked: several times 
before any one came. At length a girl opened 
the door, and timidly invited them to walk in. 
*] came to inquire,” said Mr. Werter, .* . if any 
traveller has put up at your houge to-night.” 
She replied in the negative and George then 
8aid he was sure that the woman must have then 
perished 1 in the snow. Mr. Werter told him not 
o draw 80 sudden a conclusion, and asked if any 
the family had passed his door in the cours 
of the *VFPagr: 
Yes,” 8aid the. girl, 


Their * 


\ 


* John came. Lo at 


about nine o'clock with a bag of meal from the ; 


mill, and he must have gone right, by your house. | 
His little” brother was with him-?. 


The countenance of Mr. Werter at once be-| 
cams calm, and after begging pardon for dis- 
turbing the house at 80 late an hour, he bade 
the 'girl © good evening,” and retraced his steps 
homeward. | | 

They had walked on a short distance in silence, 
when George asked his father where he 8hould 
look next. 

©T shall look to my pillow, said he, * for it is 
evident that we have set out upon a wild-goose 
chase.” © 

© How 80 ?” cried the lad, in surprise. 

I wonder how you can ask,” replied his fa- 
ther impatiently. *Is it not evident that what 
you took for a woman's white dress was a bag of 
meal, and that what I mistook for the cry of a 
child, was the voice of the little boy who had 
been accompanying his brother to mill ?” 

*I am sure,” said George, * that what I saw 
wasa\woman's white frock, and if it was not a 
living woman, it was an apparition.” 

His father chid him for 8peaking 80 foolishly, 
and bade George” 8my.nothing about this night's 
adventure, lest it should become noised abroad, 
and afford food for merriment to all the neigh- 
boring peasants. 

They now walked forward once more in &1- 
lence ; and 80on reached the corn-field again. 
They had got half way across it, when George 
8uddenly stopped, and looked steadfastly in an 
osite direction from the road. 

*What now? what do you 8ee?” said his father. 
* | was thinking,” said George, of the ruins of 
the old house, about half a mile on our right. 
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*I will go alone, then,” zaid George. _ I will 
not detain you. You can go home, if you wish, 
and _ mother and the girls that I shall be along 
800N, 

, You are a brave boy,” said his fathor, gmil- 
ing, *I will go with you ; for such confidence on 
your part appears more than natural ; and may 
be inspired by Providence for 8ome wise end.” 

They accordingly set out for the hovel. But 
now they found very different travelling from 
that which they had experienced on their way to 
The bogs yielded at 
every step, and sometimes the ice crackled and 
broke beneath them ; while the snow was driven 
by the wind directly in their faces. The lantern 
came well nigh being extinguished, and before 
they reached the ruin, their faces were nearly 
benumbed with the cold. George's heart palpi- 
tated as he reached the place. His father, who 
had little confidence in his expectations, strode 
about among the ruins, lifting the candle high in 
order that its light might fall into every crevice. 
The wind 8wept through the shattered building, 
which scarcely afforded a shelfer from the storm. 
* I think,* said Mr. Werter, © that your woman 
must be a notable housekeeper, if she could 
render suck a tenement as this comfortable.? 

©I suppose,* said the crest-fallen boy, * that 
we have come here for nothing, but I know of 
one spot where a person might sleep. If you 
will let me have the lantern, I will look there.” 

© Certainly,* said his father, © but don't fall 
asleep there yourself.” 

George seized the lantern, and was about to 


There is a good deal of litter and other stutf|| a 
tables had formerly. been” kept. 


there. Bexides, part of the roof is standing ; z 


and who knows but the woman may have gone 


there.” 


* Your woman was a bag of meal, said his fa- 
ther, stopping and looking sfea Ifaztly at the boy. 
* How happens it that you, "who were 80 afraid 


. to go to bed alone, Should desire to brave this 


storm, and engl lex midnight darkness on the 
bleak waste ?* WW” 
*It is only a little ways, * returned George. 


2 have the lantern. I can run"to the 
hovel andback in a few minutes, aM if the y 
man should happen to be there' 
* Then you desire me to 8tand still until cov- 
Bl ered up with snow,” said his father, interrupting 


Him. ; Marte if we were to go, and find wi nny. 4 


a sort of bin inthe cellar, in which vege- 
't He had hardly 
proceeded a s8tep before he . Stopped guddenly, 


| and turned his eyes silently but earnestly on his 


father. 

*What now ?* said Mr. Werter. 

© Listen !* said the lad, and he clapped his fin- 
ger on his lips. 

His father listened a moment, and then in his 
turn, exhibited 8urprige. He s8tood as if rivetted 
to the spot, while his eyes rested mysteriously 
on the ingenuous countenance of his s0n. 

A low strain of vocal music was distinctly 
heard. The voice was evidently very harmoni- 
ous, but ths g0ng consisted simply of a lullaby 


to a child: As 800n as he could recover from 
his alc Ei he took the lantern from his. 80n, 
| and rc ceeded in [the direction, from which the 


gound .geemed to come, "n a moment he mood 


# 
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over. a rough cellar, which had been dug under 
the kitchen of the house. 'The kitchen floor. was 
nearly all broken up, and the cellar was, there- 
fore, but partially covered. The snow had beat 
in at one of the windows, and a drift had been 
piled, by this means, .in the cellar itself, 'The 
place looked cold and dismal in the extreme. 
The sound of singing had ceased, and Mr, Wer- 
ter doubted whether it had proceeded from the 
house at all. But George hastily jumped into 
the cellar, and advanced to-one side of the earth- 
ern apartment which had been hidden from the 
view of his father by the remains of the kitchen 
floor. His father descended also into the cellar, 
and found the temperature of the atmosphere 80 
much improved, that he was not sorry for having 
done 80. The lad now took the lantern, and 
crept toward a pen made by nailing up boards 
against two upright stancheons. He held up 
the lantern, and looked into this place. He im- 
mediately beckoned for his ſather to advance. 
Mr. Werter came quickly up, and looking over 
the top of the fence, saw in the pen, stretched 
upon a few handfuls of straw and bean-pods, a 
young woman dressed in white, while two infant 
children, one of them unweaned, were pressed 
closely to her bosom. Mr. Werter was too much 
astonished to notice any more, 'The cold sweat 
rolled out upon. his forehead, and a dimness aft- 
fected" his sight. When he became more com- 
posed, he took another hasty survey. The mo- 
ther had evidently fallen to sleep in the midst of 
her 8ong, while the little innocents lay with their 
heads upon her bogom, with that "Inge 
and confidence on their countenance which t 

young and innocent feel when their mother. Wy 


with them. They were no doubt both cold and\ 


hungry, but they looked no farther than to their 
parent. She was with them, Her voice had 
lulled them to sleep, and they slept as, calmly 
and as contentedly as if the roof of a palace was 
\ their canopy. Far different was the expression 
on the countenance of the youthful mother. 
Deep anxiety dwelt upon her features Her 
cheek was -wan, and a dark circle around her 
eyes proclaimed the extremity of want, and the 
anguish of heart to which she had been reduced. 
Yet both hergelf and children were Manly. 
Their garments were neat, and their general ap- 
pearance was that of persons belonging to the 
better elass of society. These obgervyatilay 
made by Mr. Werter at one glance, formv 

the light of the Tantern inbol'y -upha the eyes of 
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' the mother, she awoke, and aItting up, looked at 


the intruder with bewilderment in her counte- 
nance. When she became convinced that a 
man s$stood before her, the blood crimsoned her 
cheeks, and 8he hastily said, * If we haye intru- 
ded here—I did not know ; we are travellers, 
Perhaps we have no right here. 
leave. Perhaps you own this place.” 

In the mean time, the elder child, a girl aged 
about two years, also awoke, andzclinging with 
one arm to the neck of her mother,Mgoked up in 
the face of Mr. Werter with an imploring#ook, 
as if fearful that he would hurt her parent. "The 
younger infant was till pressed to the bosom of 
the forlorn and dejected mother. - 

Had she' poured forth her pitiful complaints, 
and asked for charity; Mr. Werter would cer- 
tainly have done all in his power to assst the 
homeless woman, but when, instead of that, she 
tried to apologize for intruding into the Mhoers- 


ble hovel where she lay, and imagined that he 


had come for the purpose of ejecting her and her 
suffering little ones from, the premiges, he was 
unable to reply, and he'felt the tears gush into 
his eyes at. the 8ight-of s8uch hopeless and un- 
complaining My 
_ © Good" woman, ' 8aid he—* I have come for the 
purpose of relieving you, not to banish. you 
hence. I am surprised that you did not stop at 
my house, where you could have, lodged and 
eaten free 'of cost.” i 
The tears 8tood in the eyes. of the _ 
when 8he listened-to this friendly 8peech, which 
gave evidence that however averse.she was to 
e || asking charity, she was keenly 8&nsible to kind- 
ness when it was extended to her. Mr. Werter 
threw off his overcoat, and told her to wrap her- 
gelf and children in it, while he 8ought more 
8ubstantial comforts. He bade George remain 
with the lantern; and ran home with _ possible 
expedition. 
*Well, 
girls, as he entered theBs 186 


doors.& A young woman and two Yea 


en'———gHe bad -no opportunity t =. 
s daughters forgot that it was midnight—they 


forgot that it was cold—and everything else but 


that one of their 8ex and her infants were. expos-- 
ed to the keen blasts of a winter night. | They 


had come to the door shuddering, and shrinkin 
from the wind that met them as their father pen- 


If 80, we will | 


have you geen anything + ?* cried the 
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ed it—now. they flung their cloaks over their 
shoulders, and rushed into the midst of the storm, 
and in less time than it has taken me to tell it, 
had borne blankets and other necessaries off 
with them, even neglecting to inquire of their 
ſather the direction of the sufferers. But he fol- 
lowed them, and shouted the name of the place 
where the poor woman had lodged. In a few 
moments and the-girls with their father had 
reached the hovel. The stranger started, and 
her eyes glgamed with transport, when she heard 
the voices of her own sex, 1n all the varied tones 
of pity, wonder, and benevolence, expressing 
their feelings on the occasion. Before the mo- 
ther could recover from her s8urprise, several 
thick coverings had been thrown over her shoul- 
'ders ; her little girl had been seized by the eld- 
est daughter, and its cold face pressed affection- 
ately to the cheek of its benefactor, while every 
part of the child but her face, had been securely 
wrapped in a'blanket. The infant was also ta- 
ken by one of the girls, lest-1t should fatigue the 
mother to carry it, while others assisted its pa- 
rent, and hurried her to the house. 

They 80on*reached the dwelling of Mr. Wer- 
ter—when they found that the good woman of 
the houselhad not been idle in the absence of 
her husband and children. A roaring fire blazed 
on the hearth—easy chairs had been placed at a 
convenient distance from it, and a table had been 
* covered with the bePfood She could get 
,Sogether with cordials and other delicacies. 
The tea-kettle s8ung chorus to the forestick, and 

| the reviving draught was nearly ready ſor use. 

Into this room"the strangers were ushered, 
affording a wide contrast to the hovel from which 
they had been providentially snatched. The 
little girl was s0on affected with pain in her 
hands and ſeet, but on the proper remedies be- 
ing applied, the effects of the frost disappeared. 


As 800n as they were made comfortable, their| 


kind entertainers pressed them to eat, aid after 
their reluetance, give trouble was -.: 
they sat up to te. «George sat looking: at the 
little girl while they were eating, and SUSBEDlY 
Erying. * 
'is the matter ?* said his diſh 
*I couldn't help crying, ' 8obbed”he, 
that little girl eat.” 
ko mother of - little girl blashed at this 
epservation, but the rest felt the full force of it. 
"The poor child ghowed too plainly that it was 
- the first good meal she had lately tasted. 
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Supper being finished, Mrs. Werter contrived 
in a very delicate manner to draw from the lady 
'a history of herself and her misfortunes. 'The 
stranger stated that her name was Alice Gra- 
ham. She had been married to a very promis- 
ing youth, who, together with herself was too 
much an admirer of the poetry of romance to 
understand the art of gaining a good livelihood. 
They had lived too much in the world of dreams 
to understand the dull realities of this world. 
Alice had been an orphan since her eighth year. 
Her parents had both died about the same time, 
and her father's affairs were discovered to-be in 
a deranged condition, Enough was saved, how- 
ever, out of the wreck of his property, to bring 
up Alice, and to give her a good education. 
Her uncle, who was a man of s8ome standing in 
Society, took her in charge after the death of his 
brother. Both he:and all her relatives had ob- 
jected to her marriage with the youth of her 
choice, professing that it was out of regard to 
her. They, indeed, expressed 80 much tender- 
ness for her, on that occasion, that her gratitude 
was elicited to a considerable degree, She re- 
gretted that their consent could not be obtained, 
but, nevertheless, married the young man. After 
their marriage, they remoyed to another town, 
where het. hbusband exerted himself tothe utmost 
to uppqrt hi 5 Wiſe and increasing family—but 
misfortune dogged his steps. Still, however, 
they did not sufler ; but the elegancies of life to 
which they had both been accustomed, they were 
obliged wholly to forego. 


At length, in order to enable him to 8uecceed 
better, and reduce his expenses, her husband 
had s8ent her and the two little children to board 
in the country. They had boarded at a house 
only a few miles from her uncle. 
constantly came from town, and she had been” 
enabled to pay her board regularly. After an 
absence of about three months from her hugs 
band, those remittances suddenly ceased. Al 
she received no letter from her husbtha, 8he b4 


came alarmed. She wrote to him repeatedly, $5 3 


but no answer came. Then her landlady, who 


had previously treated her with great respect, 


Frrombitng for the fate of her children, she then 
took them away, and went on foot to the house 
of her uncle. She was received very civilly, 
and both her uncle and his wife expresed a great 
deal of pleasure ,at geeing her ; and as usual | 
told how much interest they took in-her happi- 


"oF nr efused to keep her in her house any longer. 
. to 8ee 
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ness. But when 8he explained to them her pre- 
sent destitute condition;\and told how long it was 
gince $he heard from her husband, and that she 
had been discarded by her landlady, they sud- 
denly'altered their tone. They no more profes- 
8ed love to her. They were no longer rejoiced 
to see her ; but on the other hand, they fell to 
upbraiding her for her marriage, and told her 
that they knew it would result in this manner, 
and that they always objected to the match, be- 
cause they knew she would yet be chargeable to 
them. They also gave her to understand that 
they * could not accommodate her at their house 
any longer, making all those excuses, such as 
want of room, high price of fuel and provisions, 
which the selfish are 80 industrious at inventing. 
She, therefore, resolved to set out for town ; and 
as she had no money was obliged to go on foot, 
As 8he could not beg, she went hungry, but had 
801d all that her bundle contained to provide 
food for her little girl. She was now within two 
days journey from town, and had intended to 
hasten forward, with all expedition, fearing. that 
her husband had fallen 8ick, or that 8ome other 
misſortune had befallen him. 


Such was the story of- the interesting young 
lady whom the Werters entertained on that in- 
clemett night. Early the next morning a chaise 
was driven up to the door in great haste.. An 
elderly man leaped from the chaise, and entered 
the house. Alice said it was her uncle. He 
inquired if a young lady with two children were 
there, and was immediately ushered into their 
presence. He approached Alice with great po- 
liteness, and was extremely sorry that she had 
left his house 80 8uddenly. He said that he had 
expected her to make his house her home until 

*|he heard from her husband, and as much longer 
as 'she chose. He said a great many more kind 
things, until Alice was very 8orry that she had 
done -him 1injustice even in her thought. But 

aa. Werter was much better acquainted with 

"7: akind Men the poetic Alice ; and he there- 

as _ fore asked the uncle, oleasy, if he had heard 
anything yet from his niece's husband. - The 
uncle evidently tried to evade the answer, but 
Mr. Werter would not be blinded by equivocas 
tion ; when, turning 8uddenly to Alice Sher un- 
cle exclaimed—-I forgot to tell you, that your 
husband has been absent from town, which is the 
reason that you did not hear from him as: usual. 

He was summoned away in ants to attend the 


| 
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death-bed of a rich relative of his Ts who 
has left him a splendid fortune.” 

Mr. Werter"then arose, with indignation on | 
his every feature} and said, * Sir, you are a - | 
stranger to me, but I take the liberty of telling 
you that this young lady is at present under my 
protection, and that this house/ is not roomy 
enough for you both—besides, fuel and provi- 
8i0ns are high, as you intimated to her. You 
will oblige me by leaving the premises, and ne- 
ver returning to them again. Youtgobject 1s to 
inveigle this lady's husband, through her, out of 
his property. - You will oblige me much by a 
speedy withdrawal.*' Finding that his cunning 
was understood, the time-servmg' uncle crept off, 

The husband of Alice arrived the next day, 
and confirmed her uncle's story. A large for- 
tune had fallen to his share, and he and his fa- 
mily were suddenly elevated to that station in 
Society to which they were legitimately entitled ; 
but from which they had been, by the dupheity 
of others, for severa] years prostrated. George 
Werter s8ometimes reminds his wife of the first 
visit she made to his father's house, for an inti- 
macy was kept up between the two families, un- 
til George, by his union with the little girl be- 
ſore mentioned, linked them togethefF 


_ 


_ on a lock of Hair. 
Original, 


How wi1LL the spirit clothe the thoughts 
'That spring up as we gaze 

On $ome 8light relic of a form 
We loved in other days ; 

Whose path was like an angel fair, 
Bright, beautiful and pure, 

Whom none with wit or charm could e'er 
From the 8oul's beauty Jure. Fi 


As now I gaze upon this tress 
That shaded thy fair brow, 

I 8ee thee as thou wert when first, 
In youth's and health's rich glow, 

Thou tripped the emerglg carpet o'er, 
And danced beside the stream, - 

With merry hearts as thine was then, 
Beneath the moon's bright beam. - 


I 8ee thee changed from ovitanÞÞ. glee ; grn_ 
And at the altar stand, 

To give to him who owned thy heart, 
In 8acred pledge thy hand ; 


þ 


Al oh Ee morning dews 


prayers, and hopes on thee— 
n's grateful Shower. 


I see thee changed—too 200n, too 800n ! 
How pale is that fair cheek ! 

How languid are those eyes of love ! 
Alas ! thou can'st not apeak ! . 


: xhew 
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And feebly..doth thou clasp the babe 
'That rests its weary head ; 

But while we hope—the shrouds are made! 
Mother and child are'dead ! | 


But O ! the meekness of thy life, 
The kindress of thy heart, 

The memory of thy pleasant speech, 
Will never from us part ;--- 

And when the weary sickness comes, 
And hope-yields Meapair, 

We'll of thy patience-think, and learn 

To murmur not, 
East Cambridge. 


——_— 


Religion Natural to Man. 
Original. 

Ws are told by the French atheists and. others, 
that religion is altogether a human invention. 
Some ascribe it to the work of priests, who aim 
to rule the people -by reference to higher pow- 
ers. That the threatenings of endless punish- 
ment have been made use of by designing priests 
to frighten the common people into their. power, 
I am not unwilling to confess. But that the 
principle in man which directs his eyes upward 
to a 8uperior Being ; which induces him to look 
for help and protection from an Almighty source, 
has a doubtful or unworthy origin, I am very 
strongly inclined to doubt. It would be.a ques- 
tion worthy of examination, where the priests 
themselves first received the idea of an Almighty 
Ruler of the universe, and of the soul's endless 
duration. 'Fhe priests must have concerted 
their measures with great effect, since there 1s 
no nation however remote from christian lands— 
no age however far removed from the present, 
when and where Man has not been prone to wor- 
Ship 8ome Being superior to himself. However 
erroneous the ideas of Wome of them may have 
| been, and how widely they may have differed 

ſrom each other in their opinions of *a God, we 
 $till find them inclined to bow the knee to some- 
| thing—to call upon 8ome being, more . powerful 
than themselves, in the day of trouble. I need | 
not attempt; to prove this fact. It is too well 
| known to require Þroof, and may challenge con- 
tradiction. Nations have groped in darkness, 
| And have longed to find out God—they have 
'Pined for his pregence—they have longed for his 
Support. God was, however, around them and 
| about them, ready to reveal himself to any one 
9%. pure heart and mind, who was ready to re- 
\cerve him in the | way. of his coming. There 
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; for his appearance, and whoge prayers and good 


deedg/were acceptable in his s8ight, When Pe- 
ter went to Cornelius, he found him ready to re- 
ceive (the truth. But what shall we 8ay of men 
who live in this day of christian light, and refuse 
to receive the revelation of Jesus Christ ? Are 
not their hearts unprepared for the receptign of 


the truth, as much as were those of the ancient 


heathen, and thoge who put him taydeath on the 
cross ? It does not follow that because we live in 
a land of bibles, we are any better prepared to 
receive the truth in its simplicity than were those 
who worshipped stocks and stones in the olden 
time, We may, indeed, make a profession of 
religion ; but unless we have the spirit which 
dwells in Christ, we are no disciples of his. 
*'Those are my brethren and sisters,” said Jesus, 


*who do the work of my Father which is in 
' heaven.* Those men of the old world, who 
80ught for the truth, and who, 1gnorantly, wor- 
| Shipped in a heathen manner, were better 8ub- 
jects for Divine grace, than the self-righteous 
and uncharitable members of christian churches, 
We find that they were-converted, in vast num- © 
bers, by the preaching of the apostles, and suf- 
fered the most cruel persecutions for Christ's 
sake, under the Roman emperors. 


It is natural for man to call upon God, and to 
receive the gospel—but when men harden them- 
elves against it, when they refuse to become 
| like little children, and honestly pursue the path 
of virtue, peace, and pleasantness, J egus becomes 
to the prejudiced and bigoted a stumbling block, 
and to the wise and prudent a teacher of foolish- 
ness. Nevertheless, © Wisdom is justified of _ 
her children,” and however bloated pride and” 
| 8elf-conceit may reject the truth in the day of 
its merciful visitations, we find that all men do, 
at s8ome time or other in their lives, acknowledge 
their dependance on a 8uperior power. * Help, 
Lord, or I perish! is the language of every 
mortal in the hour of his extremity. , Every liv- 
ing thing looks up for protection and for help in 
the hour of need—but man, only, looks to God. 
And God will not deny mercy to those who look 
up to him. * He is a present helper in the hour 
of need,” and in the time of man's greatest need 
will he not then be nigh ? When earth fades 
forever from our view, and man-can no longer 
aid us, will he not then succor his helpless crea- 
ture ? Yea, for then the power of God is felt, 


Were Just men among the Gentiles who waited 


and he makes bare his arm for our deliverance, 
, £ y # To4R 
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when all others fail—for © the mercy of the Lord 
endureth forever.” ESKA. 


———— 


The Ramble. 


Original. 


Ar this season of the year a ramble in the coun- 
try has peculiar charms ; and a person of con- 
templative mind cannot but be delighted, and 
many new and pleasing ideas will be elicited by 
a ſew hours walk over the hills and through the 
fields, the pasture grounds and woods. That our 
country has its full proportion of romantic and 
beautiful scenery, is conſessed on all hands ; 
and however English travellers may condemn or 
ridicule the dwellers on our 801], they universal- 
ly drink poetic inspiration from,our lakes and 
rivers, our mountains, , our cataracts, and our 
forests. It is'lamentable to see the carelessness 
which prevails among those who possess every 
advantage. of rural scenery and rural life. In 
vain do the breezes from the hill salute their 
cheek, and the odors of the forest flowers come 


up into their dwellings. In vain does the crys- 


tal flood stream pure and healthful from its gra- 
velly bed ; and 1n yain does everything combine 


to please the senses of man, and fill his mind 
with the brightest visions of ſancy. These things 
are seen as it they existed not, and listlessness 
comes over the unobserving mind, where every- 
thing exists that should engage its attention and 
elicit its admiration. Not 8uch a one was my 
friend Edward, who called upon me the other 
afternoon, and proposed a walk: 

* Where s$hall we go ?' said I. 

* Nowhere, but everywhere,” was his answer ; 
* where can we goin this charming country with- 
out seeing and hearing enough to fill our heads 
and hearts full.” 

I 'perceived from his reply that he was bent 
on taking a ramble, and we immediately set out 
together. We tirst passed through a field of 
wheat that waved in the breeze like the undula- 
ting 8well of the ocean. 'This rich treasure had 
sprung from the ground—the same ground which 
nourishes and supports the thorn, the oak, the 
poisonous root, and the healthful vegetable. 
was a curious speculation that we fell into when 
we considered the yariety of ſruits and vegeta- 
bles which grow from the game 8ource. ' They 
all draw their substance from the ground. Why 
Should one extract the sweet, and another the 
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50ur—why should one imbibe a'flavor" 

tain 8ort, and another an enggrely differ nt one 
from the same 80i1? If we take up a lump of earth, 

we find nothing in its taste which reminds us of 
the pear, the apricot, the potato, or the melon. 
Yet it is from this same earth that they draw 
their Juices, and derive their separate and pecu- 
liar tastes. We acknowledged that the whole 
was a mystery known only to him who formed 
the world, and passed on until we reached a 
piece of meadow land where the mowers were 
swinging their long scythes, and heaping the 
s8weet smelling gragg'into piles. We had just 
visited a field where food for man was ripening 
in the golden beams of the s8un ; and now the 
wholesome and fragrant meadow-lands were 
heaped with nutriment for a lower order of ani- 
mals, We paused a moment-to reflect how Pro- 
vidence had provided for all his creatures. Not 
to man alone had he given the produce of the 
fields, but he had also sent food to the irrational 
and unaccountable creatures who know him not, 
and are incapable of doing him honor. We also 
perceived another plan in which the designs of 
heaven were clearly understood. Man cannot 
subsist comfortably on the clover and the wild 
ſruits that grow in the waste. But he requires 
s8omething else. How has heaven provided him 


with those. articles for comfort and for enjoy- A 


ment ? He has given us reason, by the aid of Þ 
which we can cultivate those vegetables and oth- J 
; a 
er products which we require. If the Creator 
had made man an irrational being, no doubt that 
grain, fruit and vegetables of every description 
would have sprung up for hisUse spontaneously 
and without culture. But heaven has designed 
that man should do his part, and by the exercise 
of his reason, contribute to carry out the purpo- 
ses of the Almighty, and become a co-worker 
with. him. We could not help comparing the 
independent young farmers, who, * far from the 
world's ignoble strife,* moved up and down the 
field, full of health and vigor and cheerfulness, 
with the toiling laborers of the city, struggling 
amid the dust and confusion of the crowded 
streets for a morsel of bread, and returning at 
night to their confined and unhealthy homes. A 
smile of honest pride 8at on their embrowned 
visages, and the nod which'they 'gave-us as we 
passed them, was equally removed from the bo 


of the 8ycophant, and the'cold recognition of the _ 


worldling. A silvery lake next drew our atten- | 
tion. A gentle ripple disturbed its surface, and 
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the trees/that.drooped on its margin threw their 
5ombre 8hade far out upon its waters, We were 
pleased to 8ee a small skiff tethered to a stone, 
and. lying half way upon the strand. We coiled 
the slender cable-in'the bottom of the boat, and 
launched it forth upon the water, With a small 
oar we propelled the skiff over the glassy waters 
of the lake, while silence reigned on every side 
of us—all save the merry birds whose freedom 
appeared to increase the idea'of 8olitude. We 
gained the middle of this delightful sheet of wa- 
ter, and then paused to contemplate the scenery 
around us. - The rough gray rock lay on the 
shore, the monument of ages gone by—of na- 
tions who have perished from off the earth. We 
could not avoid reflecting how often the Indian 
bunter might have kindled his fire on that rock ; 
or the sullen red warrior rested after the fatigues 
of .battle beneath the aged oak that © wreathed 
its old fantastic roots on high,” near our place of 
ﬆtarting. + While 8hut up from the noisy world, 
and contemplating the wild and romantic pros- 
pect around us, we 8aid one to. another, * who 
would return to mingle with the busy throng of 
men that can abide in 8uch a hallowed spot ! 
Who, for the lust of gain, would thrust himselt 
into the noisome crowd, when nature has provi- 
ded 8uch a retreat for her children ?' 
+: The practice of thronging iato the city is re- 
K Ily unaccountable. Did the simple plough-boy 
who quaffs the limpid stream, and eats the 
| wholesome food of the country, consult his best 
interest, he would keep aloof from the metropo- 
lis. But the public taste appears to be vitiated, 
and mankind hasten to follow the examples of 
each other, to their own hurt. We crossed the 
lake, and alighted onthe opposite shore. We 
made fast our little vessel to a hollow stump on 
the shore, and pursued our walk into a thick 
wood. The s8quirrel was bounding from tree to 
tree, or plunging out of sight among the broken 
rocks, and occasionally a fox brushed by * like a 
guilty thing,” who wished to evade our sight. 
The leaves were green around us, and on every 
{ hand, vines and young trees were clad in their 
| luxuriant foliage. We penetrated to the heart 
| of the wilderness, and then clambered to the top 
| of a high rock, where we sat ourselves down to 
rest The air had begun to be oppressive, and 
We 800n perceived that the heavens were lower- 
ing. The distant rumbling of thunder announ- 
ced the approach of a 8torm. There was no 
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ther shelter near than the trees afforded, and| 
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we thought it better to abide” the war of the 
elements, where we were. We did not wait 
long. A heavy clap of thunder roared and rat- 
tled over our heads, and the large drops begun 
to fall. The lightning flashed out and illamina- 
ted the depths of the forest gloom. Again the 
thunder pealed, and earth seemed to tremble to 
her very centre. We had sat some time regard- 
ing the heavens through an opening in the fo- 
liage, when we were startled by a voice behind 
us. We turned and saw the form of an old man 
with a long white beard, and attired in the sim- 
plest manner. There was something majestic 
and benignant. in his appearance, although the 
lines of age and gorrow were visible on his coun- 
tenance. * Follow me to my hut,* said he. 
* There is room enough for us all.' We ex- 


changed glances with each other, and followed 


him to a 8mall cabin built of, boughs and logs, 
without floor or window of any description. 'We 


8eated ourselves upon a log, and sat slently re- 


garding the old man, who quietly took his place 
in one corner, and listened to the roaring of the 
thunder. 

* Can it be possible that you reside here ?” 
said Edward. 

* Here I have lived for forty years,' returned 
he, © and here I shall live till I go hence to be 
8een of men no more.” 

We begged him to give us his reason for lead- 
ing 80 secluded a liſe. He s8aid his story was a 
long one, but he had suffered 80 much from the 
mercenary 1impositions of his fellow creatures in 
his youth, that he had resolved to forsake them 
wholly. We suggested to him, that by mixing 
with the world, he might be serviceable to his 
fellow men. 


* How many are serviceable to their fellow 
men ?* returned he. * Go to the merchant ; he 
purchases his goods for a low price, and sells 
them for a higher value. He is serviceable to 
himself. - Go to the farmer, he tills the land for 
his own benefit. The sailor ploughs the ocean 
for wealth—and the mechanic toils for his own 
advantage. But how many of these men do 
more good than mischief to their fellow crea- 
tures ?* We shortly afterward left the cabin, 
and returned home, but have often reflected se- 
riously on the question, and think it worthy of 
the consideration of all men—* How much more 
good than mischief does any one of us do for our 
fellow creatures ?* It Wuld be profitable ſor each 


of my readers to ask his own heart the question. 
-Þ 
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The Landscapes 


BY MISS M. A. DODD. 


Original. 


Now ws have reached the height, 
But speak not, breathe not, lest the spell diss0]ve, 
And the fair vision fade. Never ! oh never! 
Have mine eyes beheld a landscape half 80 
Lovely. Yonder a vale slopes to the river 
Side, and o'er its wide extent the farmers 
Wealth and pride are spread in varied beauty. 
Broad fields of waving corn, and golden grain, 
And pastures green, and the brown earth o'er which 
The scythe has been-—-all tell of care and toil, 
Which the full harvest well repays. 
Beyond this peaceful scene thg city's compact 
Walls, and dome, and towering spires rise up. 
Methinks I hear the hum of busy thousands 
Who are toiling on, to hoard up wealth which 
Fire may burn, or waters drown : meanwhile all 
Careless of that better wealth of mind o'er 
Which the treacherous elements possess 
No power. A $shroud-like mist is 8lowly 
Gathering now, round pinnacle and dome 
To veil the view ; bidding us turn from the 
Proud works of man, whose boasted strength shall 
Crumble and decay---to muse upon the 
Mighty Majesty which made of old the 
Everlasting hills. 
How 8mooth. yon lakelet !'O'er its grassy banks 
The willow bends, and fair white dwellings and 
The village spire are mirrored there. 'The winding 
Brook g8eems like a si]ver thread wrought in a 
Vesture green, and dusty roads at such a 
Distance seen, look neat and ribbon-like. 
And thou old ocean ! thou art smiling now, 
With white sails dotting thy deceitful breast, 
And proud waves s8welling round Nahant's brown shores. 
I love to look upon that far-stretched point, 
For swift my thoughts recur to a day spent 
In rambling o'er those rocks, with a most 
Pleasant company of friends, 
'The setting 8un pours soft his mellow light 
Over the varied scene ; and the chill evening 
Wind warns our departure ere the dews come 
Down : and with reluctant heart and lingering 
Step I go--Landscape and Mount adieu ! 

Hartford. 


Universalism. 


Original. 


Tross persons mistake the spirit of Universalism 
greatly, who imagine that they have nothing to 

it-down contentedly with the idea that 
they cannotescape final salvation, and may give 
themselves, -no concern about their conduct in 
this world,” Universaligm is the true apostolic 


doctrine, and although the first. teachers of 


Christianity unequivocally declare that God will 
Save the whole family of mankind, yet we find 
that that was not the only theme upon, which they 
preached and wrote, . Christianity embraces a 
system of doctrines and pgſÞcepts for our govern- 
ment .in this world, and'it is through the power 
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|| the words of the Savior, 


of christian love that we are gaved. We hall 
not be saved in our sins, but from them ; and 
nothing that. is impure will ever enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. First or last we must be- 
come converted and thoroughly cleansed from 
iniquity. These are not conditions given us by 
which we may merit the mercy of God, but the 
teachings of christianity'are themselves a boun- 
teous and merciful gift from God. We-are 
blessed with a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, because' 8uch knowledge is capable of 
making us wise unto salvation, - It is far better 
that 8alvation should commence in this world, 
than that we should wait for its approach in the 
world to come. The faithful follower of Christ 
is already saved. He knows that his Redeemer 
liveth, and perfected love.casteth out all fear, 
It was to bless mankind with © the hope of glory” 
that Jesus taught in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
but we find that Jesus did not confine himself to 
the promulgation of the fact that all men will be 
finally happy. By no means. He was a prac- 
tical teacher, and the 8ublimest morality flowed 
from his inspired lips. That God will-save the 
world is a truth, s1mple and plain, and may be 
expressed in a ſew words, But the mission of 
Jesus, of the prophets, and the apostles, was to 
man while in the body. Their design was to | 
make the kingdoms of this world the kingdom ' 
of Christ. ©*'Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven,” was the 
prayer which Jesus taught his disciples. *fI_ 
pray thee not, O Father, to take them out of the 
world, but to preserve them in the world, were 
Jesus tells them, in a 
few words, that the Father will |save all men, 
but the great end and aim of his mission was to 
teach them how to be saved; for there is no sal- 
vation but by grace, and by coming to the sav- 
ing knowledge of God. 

Those believers in universal final salvation, 
are, therefore, no christians and no true Univer- 
salists, who do not fulfill the law of God while 
on earth. 'They may, indeed, have a vague no- 
tion of future happiness, and may rejoice and | 
express themselves with enthusiasm in regard to 
the glory which is yet unreyealed ; but they 
have no just idea of what that glory is—they pos- 
Sess no 8aving faith, and they are daily neglecting 
the great salvation which comes through Jesus 
Christ ; for Jesus came to save men, not angels. 
Our duties as 8ocial beings are many and vari 
ous. We are bound to improve our fellow 
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beings and: advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousness . on earth, Here is the scene of the 
christian's labors. It is in this world that he 
must experience salvation, by forsaking his sins, 
and turning unto the Lord. | 

Of what use was the advent of Jesus and the 
teaching of the apostles, if men may live as they 
please, and till be happy both here and hereat- 
ter ? The blood of the inartyrs, in that case, was 
spilt for nothing, and Jesus himself died in vain. 
Lest I may not be understood, I will illustrate 
by a comparison. A munificent prince, residing 
in a splendid and comfortable castle in a very 
inclement region, hears that 80me shipwrecked 
mariners are wandering over the ice toward his 
domain. He intends to take them in, and fur- 
nish them with everything that can contribute to 
their comfort and happiness when they reach his 
castle. [In my Father's house there are many 
mansions.] But they are yet a great ways off. 
He calls a 8wift courier, and 8ends 'him with 
clothing, cordials'and food, to meet the suffer- 
ers, and give them a foretaste of the bounty in- 
tended for them, ,He ets out, and in a couple 
of days reaches the perishing group. It is true 
he tells them that when they get to his Lord's 
house, they will be amply provided for ; but the 
main object of his mission is to relieve their pre- 
8ent necessities. He is like the preacher of 
christianity, who would clothe the children of 
men with the garment of truth, who would pour 
the balm of heavenly love into the wounds which 
8in has made, and render them monuments of 
heaven's mercy before they have tasted the ful- 
ness of his bounty. How foolish would the suf- 
tering mariners be to cling to their rags, and re- 
fuse the bounty of the prince, because they were 
Sure of getting into good quarters when their 
totlsome journey was at an end. ALFRED. 


Female Writers. 


Original. 


IT has been aid, and I think with truth, that 
were it not for the companionship of woman, our 
Sex would slide imperceptibly into a 8tate of ut- 
| ter barbarism and brutality. There is a virtu- 
ous purity, and a noble disinterestedness about 
| the fair Sex, Which tempers the rudeness of ours, 
| and calms the turbulent and selfish pass8ions. 
The most vulgar and unprincipled man feels a 


| virtuous woman: 


degree of awe when he enters the presence of a| 


ere.is a restraining power 
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in her glance, and when her mild but earnest 
voice goes forth to heal the quarrels of men, its 
effect is like that of oil poured forth upon. the 
waters to still the raging of its angry billows. 
If s8uch is the effect of woman's personal pres- 
ence, I am confident that it will be felt none the 
less. when she gives to the world her thoughts, 
her views, and her feelings, and mingles the 
gentle current of her genius with the more bois- 
terous torrent of manly imaginings. She must 
exercise a benignant influence upon society at 
large, when, through the press, she makes her- 
self heard all over the land, and purifies the 
streams of general literature with the translu- 
cent gushings of her own pure heart. It 1s 
deeply to be regretted, that young ladies have 
not devoted more of their attention to. the 8ub- 
ject of writing for the pubhc. They have the 
same chances for 8uccess as we of sterner world, 
and their effusions are always received with par- 
tiality for their excellences, and indulgence for 
their faults. That women are incapable of wri- 
ting well, no one will be 80 unwise as to pre- 
tend in this age of the world, While we have 
before us 80 many monuments of their imtellec- 
tual worth, their genius, and their 80und judg- 
ment and powers of reasoning, it would be worse 
than infatuation to 8uppose them incapable of 
producing works of inestimable value. The 
Repository has already been the vehicle through 
which a number of excellent articles from female 
pens have been given to the public ; and I con- 


"oratulate the readers of this Magazine that those 


pens will till be employed for the purpose of 
illustrating the glorious doctrine of an impartial 
Savior, and flinging the flowers of sentiment and 
elegant speculation over the more abstruse and 
labored productions of masculine pens. 

That diffidence and retiring modesty which 1s 
80 common to females in the various depart- 
ments of ordinary life, becomes a weakness 
when it restrains a gifted woman from publish- 
ing those thoughts and choice sentiments which 
her heart labors to embody in language. I sin- 
cerely hope, therefore, that the pages of the 
Repository will be more frequently enriched and 
adorned by the productions of female pens, Let 
them not be discouraged, if the result of one 
trial does not quite meet their expectations, for 
it is © practice that makeg perfect,” and many a | 
writer who now stapdeffbefore the world as an 3 
honor to the age inc $he lives, would blush © 
ere displayed, and promul- 
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gated as hers. In the description of rural scene- | 
ry, and in portraying the deep emotions of the 
heart, woman is peculiarly successful. Let her 
not seek 80 much for beautiful words and choice 
expressions, as to convey the native and genu- 
ine impressions which she receives from the 
blooming creation around her, fresh and glowing, 
fo the page in which she would appear. When 
she does this, there can be no fear but that there 
will be poetry, vigor, and interest, in all she 
writes, for the mind of woman is a nursery where 
all that is lovely, 8weet, and beautiful, springs 
up as 8pontaneously as flowers from the so1l of 
Eden. 'Dhere is nothing blameworthy, or of 
which -she should be ashamed, in the romance of 
a pure young heart ; but 80 far from that, it 1s, 
when given to the world, a sovereign balsam for 
many of the ungenerous and selfish desires which 
characterize the sordid, the bigoted, and the 
mean. The cause of virtue and religion always 
thrives best where the gentle persuasions, and 
devoted tenderness of woman, are used for the 
8ubversion of error and crime ; and on no sub- 
ject can she be more eloquent than on that of 
mercy and infinite love, as it exists in the bosom 
of our common Father. 


—— - 
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Early Recollections. 


Original. 


THERE is nothing to which contemplative minds 


are more prone, than looking back to the days/| 


of their early youth ; reviving in recollection, 
the scenes of their childhood, and dwelling with 
pleasure on the record of the past. To what are 
we to attribute this fondness for ancient recol- 
lections? It is not improbable that the light which 
Shines upon the time which is gone by—the great- 
er portion of actual enjoyment which appears to 
belong to the days of our childhood and youth, 
are the true causes of the pleasure which we 
take in retrospection. Whether the 8eason of 
youth 1s the happiest part of our lives or not, it 
appears 80- when regarded through the vista of 
years. Eyery event which occurred during the 
early part of our life, has a vividness and'fresh- 
ness about it, pleasant to the memory. _ The 
events which then took place, do not strike us 
in the same manner as those which occur when 
we are more adyanceg,in life ; for the latter 
have a dullness and inifity about them which 


contrast strongly with®the vivid impresslons of 
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early life, They are obscured by cares and re- 
orets, and the dull, monotonous and' oft repeated 
routine of business has worn threadbare those 
bright anticipations and keen enjoyments of 
pleasure with which we hailed the good things 
of this world, before we became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them. ' But I have not assigned 
what I conceive to be the principal cause of 
the brightness which seems to burnish our youth- 
ful years. -I believe that innocence—freedom 
from the goadings of conscience, and the remem- 


| brance of wrong doing, contribute in a great 


degree to render our early years happy. I speak 
not of thoge whose mature years have been dis- 
graced by great crimes, and upon whose con- 
sciences some fearful burthen rests. TI speak not 
of those who are 8ubject to severe fits of melan- 
choly on account of some dark deed which they 
have committed in an unguarded hour, But 1 
8peak of ordinary men, whose course through 
life has been marked by no extraordinary event. 
I 8peak of those stains which they have gradu- 
ally incurred—the hardening of the heart which 
goes on by a 8low but sure process as we ad- 
vance in life, unless we arouse ourselves be- 
times, and resist the temptations which beset us 
on every 8ide, 

Perhaps that some may imagine they have not 
acquired these stains, They may tax their me- 
mory in order to recollect what httle sins have 
been committed to rest thus upon their conscien- 
ces, and to prevent them from realizing the same 
happiness which they experienced early in life. 
But it is not necessary to recollect the particular 
actions of which we have been guilty, in order to 
feel _ the reproofs of conscience for them, We 
may commit faults, and fee] compunction at the 
time, and then banish them from our recollec 
tion, and imagine that there is an end of the 
whole matter—but it is not 80. We may indeed 
forget the offence for which we suffer, but the 
8uffering continues. The soul has contracted a 
stain. It has taken one downward step, and has 
become changed in its tone and character in 
proportion, The fearſul recollection of evil 
haunts us, and produces its consequent anxiety. 
We hear of a hardened heart—too much hard- 
ened in in to feel remorse : ; but there is no guch 
thing as a reprobate. If there were, the repro- 
bate would be capable of enjoying that eas} 
careless feeling which belongs to. the innocent, 
or to the young who are comparatively unac- 
quainted with sin ; but we. do not find thoge per- 
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sons who are "called reprobates happy or at their 
eage, Sin is a disease of the mind, and however 
a 8oul may become habituated to it, still it 18 an 
element in which it can never be happy. The 
soul feels its separation from the great source of 
light, of truth, and of every happiness, and 1s 
haunted with guilty fear and indeseribable anxi- 
ety. It is in an unnatural state, and knows no- 
thing of real enjoyment while thus alienated from 
its Father and its God. What does history tell 
us of those blood-stained tyrants who seem to be 
zet up as land-marks to show us how far man 
may wander into the dark region of error ? Was 
Nero happy ? Was he free from care, because 
he was hardened in the practice of 8in? The 
reader will remember that 8xuch men as Nero 
have been always haunted with the apprehension 
of evil. They have been tossed as in a tempest 
and not comforted. The men who could freely 
condemn others to martyrdom, were themselves 
the most afraid of death. 'They had no inward 
8olace—no cheering hope on which they could 
rely—no feeling of security, such as innocence 
alone can impart. 

But all men are not Neros ; yet in proportion 
as they have departed from the truth, they will 
experience the want of that happiness which 
waits on the innocent mind, even if they retain 
no recollection of the particular sins which they 
have committed. This is beautifully figured 
torth in the account which Moses, by Divine 
Inspiration, gives us of paradise ! It was not that 
the garden of Eden was 80 transcendently pleas- 
ant and beautiful ; but Adam's capacity for en- 
Joying its beauties and delights to the utmost, 
was destroyed after"the commission of evil. The 
world appears to be a gort of paradise to the 
child. It is delighted with everything in nature 
which it sees. Its innocent heart fears no evil, 


{ and 8uspects no wrong. 'The plumage of the 


birds gives it unalloyed pleasure, and their sweet 
notes transport its innocent heart with ' delight. 
It points its little finger, and leaps with rapture 
at every beautiful thing which it sees. 

1 can remember 80 much of my childhood as 
to be able to 8ay that everything ig nature pos- 


Segsed a peculiar charm to me, which I cannot 
now realize, and I believe I niay also say confi- 


dently that that charm -arose chiefly from an ig- 
| Norance of 8in. I know that some portion of it 
may be attributed to the absence of those cares, 
anxieties, and 'perplexities which I have since 
become familiar with, but -I had cares and per- 
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plexities then, in common with all other young 
persons ; and if this were the only reason of the 
change 'in my feelings, and in the impression 


made upon me by natural objects, it would still 


be wholly insufficient to account for it. If it 
Should be said that those objects are new to us 
when we first begin to notice them, the same 
may be said of the things seen in foreign coun- 
tries—the trees and plants which we 8ee ſor the 
first time. I am willing, as I before remarked, 
to admit that the monotonous routine of business 
and the cares of life, have a share in obscuring 
the brightness of youthful feelings and views ; 
but there is a peculiar sentiment—a vivid and 
delightſul view of things, which we take in our 
early years, for which these last do not account. 
That peculiar feeling of security and ease with 
which we once retired at night, and the compla- 
cency with which we opened our eyes on the 
rising s8un, may never be experienced again, af- 
ter we have been guilty of the various indiscre- 
tions and faults of a more vicious description, 
which taint the path of almost every one who has 
reached maturity. 


It is for this reason that when the windgy are 
howling without, and the snow beats against our 
window, and all but ourselves are sunk in sleep, 
we love to give loose to the mind, and Jet it 


range back to. the scenes of our boyhood. Again 


comes up before us the meadows in which we 
rambled, the groves we haunted in days long 
past, and the companions all gleesome and unso- 
phisticated as ourselves with whom we traversed 
the wood or scoured the plain. We are prone 
to inquire where are those companions of our 
boyhood's years, and how many of them are till 
near us. Alas! too many of them have never 
redeemed the hopes which were formed of them, 
by their parents and instructors. Some of them 
have become wanderers over the wide world 
without a home or abiding place—some have 
tasted the cup of adversity to the very dregs, 
while others—a great number too—have been 
cut off in their bloom, and *© the place which once 
knew them, knows them no more. Their very 
graves are sunken, and the stone on which their 
name and age are recorded, has become black- 
ened by the hand of time, Still we are left. 
We till remain to struggle on through the thorny 
paths of life ; and I sometimes feel as if I had 
sﬆtaid beyond my time. I 8ometimes feel as if I had 
outlived the enjoyment of transitory things, and 


was desirous of tasting more real and substantial 


® 
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joys, where the redeemed 80ul hopes and ſears 
no more, but sees face to ſace the spirits of just 
men made perfect. Yet it was not 80 once. 
There was a time when life had something like 
real enjoyment in it—when the fresh breeze up- 
on the hills seemed to breathe with gladness on 
my brow—when the wild flower's perfume sent 
a thrill of delight through my heart—and unal- 
loyed pleasure dwelt in the bowers of earth. 
How often when I think of these things—how 
often when memory carries me back to other 
days, and those objects which now produce not 
one throe of pleagure, come up arrayed in all 
their pristine loveliness, hallowed by the charm 
of innocence—how often do I then feel the force 
of our Savyior's declaration, © Unless a man be 
converted and become as a little child, he can in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


—_ 


The Farmer's Song. 


SwEET is the bread that toil hath won, 
And 8weet the sleep it brings, 

And s8weetly when the day is done, 
My cheerful helpmate sings ; 

How proudly round my hearth I see 

*. . My sturdy sons draw near, 

And O how kindly smiles on me 

Fach one that's gathered here. 


A thousand s0ngsters welcome me 
Forth to my daily toil, 

And flowers of many a form and hue, 
Upspringing from the s0il ; 

Fair spring with promise beckons me 
To 8ow the needful grain, 

And glorious autumn thankful shows 
Its harvest mantled plain. 


'The student in his narrow cell, 
Reads by his midnight lamp ; 
I read in Nature's open book, 
Truths of immortal stamp ; 
While monarchs tremble on Hells thrones, 
And quakes the city lord, 
I firmly 8tand upon the earth, 
A basis deep and broad. 


Sweet is the bread that toil hath won, 
And 8weet the sleep it brings, 

And 8weetly, when the day is done, 
My cheerful helpmate sings ; 

How proudly round the hearth I see 
My sturdy s0ns draw near, 

And O how kindly smiles on me 
Each one that's gathered here. 


The Good Samaritan. 
Original. 


Wuzx Jesus Christ was performing his mission 
among the Jews, there were. many who strove to 
entrap him by cunningly devised questions; but 
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| his answers were such as left no ground for far- 


ther attack upon his doctrines. He was always 
ready with.an answer, and never failed to refute 
all the accusations which were brought against 
him. - Others went to him-in all sincerity, and to 
them he explained the scriptures, and: the great 
truths of christianity, with a power that uprooted 
the citadels of bigotry and formality, and 
strengthened the humble in the way of well do- 
ing. It appears that on one occasion a certain 
lawyer 8ought to draw 80mething from him that 
might redound to his prejudice, and | he put a 
very important question to the Savior—* Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ?* Jegus 
referred him to his own volumes—the law. The 
other answered and aid that the law command- 
ed him to love God with his whole heart, and 
his neighbor as himself, and then in the true 
Spirit of self-righteousness, he added, * But who 
is my neighbor ?* The reply of Jesus was deeply 
instructive. He represents a stranger travelling 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. While on his way 


he was attacked by thieves, who plundered him 


of his all, and left him wounded and bleeding. 
After he had lain some time in this pitiable situ- 
ation, a priest passed that way, and seeing a man 
half dead by the way side, he just glanced at the 
unfortunate being, and then kept on his way, 
aſter crossing over. on the other side, 'ltest he 
might be called upon to render s8ome assistance. 
Perhaps he considered it beneath his dignity to 
tamper with 80 loathsome an object. A Levite 
next came along. His curiosity was excited 
when he came to the place, and he went and 
looked upon the perishing sufferer. Having 
satisfied himself with regard to the nature of the 
man's wounds, and how long he would probably 
live, he went on his way. He may have looked 
about him first to see if he were observed by any 
other person, and finding that he was not likely 
to suffer any loss of character by leaving the 
stranger to perish, and not knowing but the 
thieves might be lurking somewhere on the pre- 
mises, he rode forward with all speed, consoling 
himself with the reflection, that * self-preserva- 
tion is the fjrst law of nature.” | 
A native of Samaria next rode along, and be- 
held a man lying on the ground, stretched ov! 
naked, and bleeding. -He leaped from his beast 
and ran to the 8pot. He did not wait to see if 
any. person was obgserving the generous action, 
which he meant to perform. Bat hastened to 
ascertain if life was yet in the poor\ man. He 
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perceives by his 8mothered groans, that he 1s 
«ill alive. At this joyful discovery, he hastens 
to the brook, and-procures water, with which he 
washes his wounds, and bathes his pallid brow. 
He administers the cooling draught to his parch- 
ed lips, and then applies whatever balsams he 
has about him to his mangled hmbs, He tears 
his own garments to furnigh bandages for the 
wounds, and pours on oil and wine to ease the 
pain and heal the bruiges. He then takes him 
carefully up, and with 8oothing and encouraging 
words sets him on his own beast, and moves on 
carefully to the first inn. The sufferer faint and 
hardly sensible of the intentions of this new 
stranger, at first fears that he is one of the 
thieves returned to finish the cruel work which 
had been commenced by mangling his person. 
But the language of the Samaritan s0on banish- 
es his fears. 'The voice 1s full of benevolence 
and tenderness. He opens his languid eyes, and 
fixes them upon the countenance of his deliver- 
er. The broad open brow bespeaks candor and 
liberality—the mild and beaming eyes glow with 
sympathy and love, while the gently parting lips 
express unutterable pity and concern for the 
wounded man, 
eyes In 8ecurity, and reclines his aching head 
| with confidence upon the warm breast. of his 
Supporter, He 1s borne along at a gentle pace, 
| until an inn presents itself to their view. The 
busy publican looks from his door and sees the 
| approach of the Samaritan. and his helpless 
charge. He knows the former, and being desir- 
ous of his favor, hastens out to meet him on the 
way, He knows the meaning of the whole 
Scene at the first glance ; for he knows the char- 
acter of the Samaritan, and this is not the first 
time that he has brought to his house the out- 
cast, and found a home for the friendless and the 
Stranger. He officiously assists in taking the 
wounded man from the arms 'of the Samaritan. 
He calls aloud upon his wife and daughter, and 
orders them to prepare a bed straightway for the 
wounded stranger. He is conveyed to a pleas- 
ant airy chamber, and laid upon a- couch. The 
Samaritan does not leave him as so0on as he has 
| placed him in good hands, He knows that the 
innkeeper has other customers to Serve, and that 
the critical Situation of his charge demands the 
undivided attention of one individual. He there- 
fore puts up his beast for the night, and waits 
Freon the 8ick man with his own hands, until be- 
comng relieved from his pain by the assiduities 
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He is content—he closes his | 


" heart is too full for words. 


5 


of his protector, the victim of thieves closes his 
eyes in balmy slumber. Then the Samaritan 
withdraws, for a short space, to prepare 80me 
light and nourishing food for the invalid. The 
latter wakes before the Samaritan returns, and 
being fully restored to his reason, he looks 
around the room with surprise, and wonders 
where he is. He attempts to rise from his 
couch, and perceives that he is too weak to rise 
from his bed. His wounds are also felt. Some- 
thing like a faint dawning of remembrance visits 
his mind, That he has been severely treated, 
he knows by his present feelings. He feels for 
his purse, but that is gone. He also discovers 
that he wears garments not his own, and he 
wonders more and more into whose hands he 
has fallen, and what he will next have to en- 
counter. In the midst of his hopes and fears, 
the Samaritan enters with the 8gmoking pottage 
in his hands. He looks keenly at his protector, 
who addresses him in words of kindness. At the 
g8ound. of that voice, the recollection of all that 
has happened flashes upon his mind, and he 
sinks overpowered upon his pillow. He stretch- 
es forth his hand to the Samaritan, and pregses 
the hand which is extended to him in retU'f; for 
His deliverer in- 
Sists upon his eating s8omething in order to 
strengthen his exhausted frame, and supports 
him in his arms while he tastes the tempting 
food, He then turns his eyes upon the Samari- 
tan, and blesses him. * TI was sorely beset,” says 
he, © by geyeral men, who took from me all that 
I had, I offered resistance, and they attacked 
me with knives and with s8taves. You found me 
and brought me hither. My wife will bless you, 
and my children will mention you in their pray- 
ers. How shall I repay you. But I marvel 
much that you being a Samaritan should do this 
great good' unto me. But one of my own coun- 
trymen was with you. I can ust recollect an- 
other man who came to aid me, Where is he ?” 
The Samaritan informs him that there was no 
other person near the spot when he found him. 
'* Can I be mistaken ?* 8ays the other—* Per- 
haps my mind s8till 'wanders. But I fancied 
while I lay on the ground, that a man in a long 
robe leaned over me and examined my wounds. 
He was older than you, of a very grave and pi- 
ous countenance. His look was solemn as the 
grave, and under his arm was a roll of parch- 
ment, like those on which the law is record- 
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* From your description: he must have been a 
Levite,” said the Samaritan, * but TI 8aw no 8nch 
person.” 

©*' Then he must have leſt me where I lay,” says 
the wounded man—* he must have left me to be 
relieved by a Samaritan. Truly, the Samari- 
tans are more righteous than the Jews.” 

* Say not 80,” replies the Samaritan, * but ra- 
ther that righteousness comes not by profession. 
In every land, and among every nation there are 
men who fear God and work righteousness, and 
the day fast approacheth when it will be pro- 
claimed in Judea that ** God 1s no respecter of 
persons.”? * : | 

On the morrow his charge was 80 far recoyer- 
ed, that the Samaritan went on his way, after 
giving his orders to the publican with respect to 
the invalid. 

After repeating this parable in fewer words 
than I have made use of, Jesus asked the law- 
yer, whether the priest, the Levite, or the Sa- 
maritan was the neighbor of the man who fell 
among thieves. 'The lawyer answered, © Him 
that showed mercy unto him.” 

—_ 8aid, © Go thou and do: hikewise. 

| esson here taught by Jesus Christ -con- 


tains instruction not only with regard to charity, 


and brotherly love, but it also teaches us that 
we are not to neglect the welfare of those who 
may chance to be divided from us by party pre- 
judices, or who may be of a different country. 
The love of the gospel extends to all men alike. 
It is as uncircumscribed in its course as the 
winds of heaven, and visits every corner of the 
earth, The friend of God cares for all his Fa- 
ther's children, even as our impartial Parent 
cares for his entire offspring. | 
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From the Mugazine and Advocate. 
Disappointment. 


BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON., 


«'The pitcher, be broken at the fountain.* EccL. xii. 6. 


A CHILD of bright and laughing eye, 
With dimpled arm upraised, 

Upon a tempting rose, hung high, 
With eager wishes gazed. 


A gracious zephyr bent it down— 
He grasped it with a shout ; 

But ere he called the flower his own, 
Its leaves all scattered out ! 


A youth a-gentle maiden loved, 

__ With truth and constancy ; 

And every passing year but proved 
His love's intensity. 
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'The very eve that would have made 
That gentle girl his bride— 

Just when the sky began to fade— 
'That very eve, 8he died ! 


A warrior in the pride of life, 
With glory for his boast, 

Went forth in 8steel, to join the striſe, 
And way a mighty host. 


Before his comrades? rushing steeds, 
The vanquished army flies ; 

That proud one heeds it not, but bleeds 
Low on the ground—and dies ! 


An old man looked upon his 80n, 
Robust in youth and health ; 
He was: his first, his only. one, ” 

The heir of all his wealth, 


%* 


That on disgraced the father's name, 
And drank the fiery cup ; 

Guilt of a darker dye than shame, 
Soon filled the meagure up ! 


Oh ! why not give these lessons heed, 
Nor future blessings count ? 

For oft the © pitcher * will indeed, 
* Be broken at the fount ! 


Shirley Village, Mass. 


Mount Auburm. 


BY MISS M. A. DODD. 


Original. 


How BrauTIFUL, how quiet and holy are the 
shades of Auburn, and what a sweet sadness 
comes over us as we go there to muse among 
the tombs, We leave the bustle of the busy 
world behind us, as we enter its shaded and 
winding walks, and every idle thought should be 
banished, every careless word 8uppressed, and 
the heart be full, and the lips discourse only of 
sweet and bitter memories—bitter, if the loved 
have gone down to the till valley of death be- 


fore us—and 8weet, that they went but a little 


earlier, and wait our coming 1n that land where 
the sick suffer no longer, and the weary are at 
rest. | 

Surely nature formed this charming 8pot for 
cemetery ! Where else could another be found 
80 fitting ; 80 varied with hill and- vale, wood 
and water, 8unlight and shade ? 'The towering 
forest tree, the feathery pine, the solemn cypress, 
and graceful sumach, are spreading their foliage 
over urn and column—the. tall obelisk - and sto- 
ried cenotaph—the white cross of the catholic 
and the grass-covered tomb. Here: sleep tht 
gifted and the good ; and beneath this fluted pi} 
lar with its simple inscription, the dust of our 
own Murray is reposing. Ye have done well 
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my brethren, in removing the-ashes of our father 
from obscurity, to'this garden of graves! Who 
can find fault with the act, the fitting time, and 
appropriate manner of its performance, or the 


simple beauty of this memorial of departed | 


worth ? And to this consecrated 8pot, how many 
of like precious faith will performga pilgrimage, 
with hearts full of thankfulness to Him who gui- 
ded the s8teps of the 8leeper to our shores ; giv- 
ing him power to proclaim the impartial love of 
God, and plant a vine upon our borders, whose 
branches have 8pread over the whole land. Truly 
it is the Lord's doing and marvellous in our 
eyes. 

But why are not flowers—those pure and 
beautiful emblems of affection—more profusely 
and carefully cultivated by those who have here 
buried their dead ? I would rather a rose-tree 
told the place of my repose, than the most cost- 
ly marble, or the blue and lowly ſorget-me-not, 
than an elaborate inscription. Ye 8ay *© they are 
fair and fading memorials'—true, but their beau- 
ty may be renewed while the hand of affection 
Shall tend them, and when this becomes a task 
tor the nearest and dearest, why should the *s8to- 
ried urn* claim remembrance from the stranger? 
Ye may pile high the monument, but ye cannot 


bid defiance to time ; for granite and marble | 


S$hall moulder, and the tenant of the tomb be for- 
' gotten, 'They tell not of touching tenderness, 
hike the delicate and cherished plant. Then 
bring flowers, bright flowers for the departed. 
Young husband ! thou art mourning the early 
darkening of the 8unbeam which lit thy dwelling; 
plant here the Jocust, and its white and fragrant 
blossoms shall speak of * affection beyond the 
grave.” And thou pale widow! though the 
mourning geranium tell of thy deep desponden- 
cy ; place near it the eglantine, which teaches 
that He who winged the Shaft, but wounds to 
heal. Brother ! thou art weeping for the fair 
blossom which grew up beside thee till touched 
by an untimely frost, Her light step shall no 
more fly to meet thee, nor her blue eye sparkle 
with Joy at thy coming. Let the lilach emblem 
ther youthſul innocence, and the white lily her 
purity and beauty. And sister! though the 
purple hyacinth tell of thy sorrow, let the flow- 
ering reed grow up begide it, teaching * confi- 
lence in heaven.” Mourning mother ! the daily 
rose and flower-of-an-hour, are fit 8ymbols of 
by cherished bud 0 early blighted, but the 
alm may Diaglo-o fragrance with their eva- 
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nescent beauty, and the poppy give consolation. 
Plant the laurel above the grave of ambition, the 
olive for the messenger of peace, the lowly 
broom and lily-of-the-valley for the humble and 
pure in heart, the cedar and everlasting for re- 
membrance, the almond hope, and the amaranth 
immortality, Then bring flowers, bright flow- 
ers for the departed. Let the sunlight fall goft- 
ly on them, and dew-drops gem their tresses. 
The | poet sings that their opened petals are the 
fair homes of ministering spirits, and it is gurely 
a pleasant and harmless 8uperstition, to fancy 
that every blossom here cultivated, is made the 
dwelling place of a good angel who is watching 
over the dead. Then farewell to thy sweet and 
quiet shades, O lovely Auburn! and may they 
ever be as now, a fitting place for angel visit- 
ants, and the unseen presence of those who have 
gone home before us. 


——_—_— 


The Hervy Family. 
Original. 


A. MiLD autumnal moon was shedding its. soft 
radiance upon the variegated landscape y na-_ 
ture, when Luena Hervyy sat down by het 
ber window to enjoy the prospect of the quiet 
Scenery around her, and meditate upon the many 
changes of this short life. She first arranged the 
furniture of her apartment for the night, then 
taking from her drawer a small shell music box, 
turned the key for a moment, and placed it upon 
the table beside her. Its s8weet. pensive tones 
chimed well with her present feelings, and lean- 
ing her fair brow upon her hand, for a time she 
was lost in a reverie of thought. The music 
ceased. Again $he turned the key of the little 
box ; and it sang a 8weeter tune, the favorite air 
of one who in happier days had presented her 
the instrument as a token of his affection. It 
reminded her of the giver ; and looking out up- 
on the fair face of nature, her eyes followed a 
little winding path that led to the summit of a 
hill, where she oft had rambled out on 8uch an 
eve as this with her companion, and resting 
themselves on a moss-covered rock, hstened to 
the clear shrill notes of the whip-poor-will, and 
gazed at the beautiful village of F—, with its 
neat church, and white dwellings ; its pleasant 
walks, and gardens ornamented with various 
flowers that now had folded up their delicate 
leaves, and laysleeping in the silyery moonlight. 
She loved to view the bright scenes of nature, 
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but they lost half their power to charm her if the 
prospect was not enjoyed with another ; and the 
thought of the happy hours now passed away, 
that 8he had enjoyed in viewing them with an- 
other, brought the tears to her eyes, and turning 
away from the window, she knelt beside her 
couch, and meekly uttered this short and hum- 
ble prayer : * Father of mercies wilt thou look 
down in compassion this evening upon thine er- 
ring child, and deign but to listen for a moment 
to the voice of one'who has often wandered from 
the path of rectitude, and who would now ask 
thy forgiveness of her many errors. 
be blotted out, and be no more remembered. 
And wilt thou enable her in all coming time to 
bear with patience the many trials of life, and'to 
perform with a cheerful s8pirit the duties of filial 
aftection for her aged parents ; and wilt thou be 
the solace and support of their declining years. 
O most merciful Father ! have pity I entreat of 
thee, upon the lost one who has wandered far 
away from the fold of the Shepherd, and who 
now perchance mag be again listening to the 
wily voice of the deceiver. Wilt thou win him 
— the path of virtue by the persuasive 
voieeof thy love and kindness, and cause him to 
return once more to the home of his friends and 
kindred. OQ let us once more be permitted to 
look upon his countenance, and thine shall be 
the glory !' Here her voice grew tremulous as 
she uttered this last sentence, and gently died 
away upon the evening air as she closed her pe- 
tition by asking for a blessing to descend upon 


all, Her tears now ceased to flow, and a degree 


of calmness and resignation came over her feel- 
ings. 

And does the reader think it was for some ab- 
gent and erring lover that Luena prayed 80 fer- 
vently ? No; it was not 80. She prayed for a 
wandering and erring brother, Lorenzo and 
herself were the youngest and only remaining 
children of a numerous family, the greater part 
of which had died in infancy. There was but 
two years difference in their ages, and from their 
earliest days they had been 80 fondly attached to 
each other, that they were almost unhappy when 
8eparated for a short 8eason. But we must leave 
them for a few moments, and give the reader a 
Sketch of their parents. Esquire Hervy was 
not only the wealthiest and most influential man 
in the town of F , but he had risen to wealth 
and honor by means the most noble and praigse- 
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worthy, In his early life, he was a poor'appren- 
tice boy, and served his time at the trade of a 
carpenter. He possessed the advantages only 
of a common school education, which in former 
days were much smaller than they now are, But 
he resolved to rise above his station, and 8tudi- 
ously devoted, his leisure hours to the attainment 
of useful knowledge. He improved the long 
winter evenings” in reading the writings of the 
learned and wise, and carefully treaguring up 
judicious counsel, and by the time he had reach- 
ed the age of twenty years, he was. capable of 
being a teacher of common schools. His servi- 
ces were highly approved of by his employers, 
and he was s800n able to command for them the 
higheat salary. 


He continued to work at his trade in the 8um- 
mer 8eason, and teach school in the winter, until 
he had gained a sum of money sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of acquiring what is termed *a 
liberal education.” When that was obtained, he 
had some_thoughts of preparing himself to occu- 
py *©the sacred desk,* but finally gave up the 
idea, and resolved to study the laws of his coun- 
try, and become a pleader at the bar of justice. 
His easy eloquence in pleading, and his calm 
and unbiassed judgment gained for him many 
warm friends and admirers, and when a difficult 
case in law was presented, when evidences were 
few, and the jury were obliged to draw their 
conclusions chiefly from the arguments of the 
lawyers, they seldom failed to decide in ſavor of 
the party who had employed young Hervy. And 
if the other party was not satisfied with his ar- 
guments, they were at least silenced, and could 
not in truth say aught against him. Time pass- 
ed on, and he continued to rise in. the estimation 
of all, by the good use he made of his superior 
talents, until he at length became one of the 
most eminent judges, of the* Circuit Court. 
While attending the Circuit Court convened at 
the capital of the state in which he resided, he 
became acquainted at his boarding house, with 
an amiable young woman, the daughter of a 
celebrated physician, They s0on discovyered 
that their taste and sentiments very nearly cor- 
responded with each other's, and ere' the period 
for another court to commence had arrived, (ex- 
cept the one in which our hero became eloquent 
in pleading his own :cause) their hearts were 
truly one, and the justice, who sometimes de- 
cides the case of love, as well as law guits, pre 
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nounced them * companions for life, Mrs, H. 
was one of the first young ladies of her. day. She 
possegsed much general information, a well reg- 
ulated mind, and the happy talent of expressing 
her ideas in 8uch a manner, as to awaken the 
better ſeelings of all with whom she conversed. 
She was prudent and industriousMnd well ver- 
ged in the art of housekeeping ; traits of char- 
acter 80 much admired in our mothers and 
grandmothers, and 80 much lamented as having 
become unfashionable with many young females 
of the present age. Yet we hope the time is not 
far distant when there will be no more cause for 
this lamentation, 'The time when it can no lon- 
ger be said with any semblance of truth, that 
boarding-school misses are incapable of perform- 
ing domestic duties ; or that female writers are 
forgetful of neatness, and ever to be found in 
disarray. But I have wandered a little from my 
8tory. 

Judge Hervy as we 8hall now call him, resid- 
ed in a large white mansion a few rods distant 
from the village of F , but in full view of the 


main road, where many a traveller might be 
Seen to slack the pace of his steed, and gaze at 
the beautiful gardens and groves that were 
planted around it, and not a few of them were 


{ known to inquire of the villagers, who was the 
owner and occupant of this elegant seat. They 
would haye been well pleased with their visit, if 
they had ventured to call at a place so inviting, 
for it was impossible for any one to feel much 
embarrassed, if not perfectly easy and at home, 
when met by the kind reception of the judge and 
his amiable lady. They. were people of liberal 
' principles, and they lived in accordance with 
their profession, The poor object of charity was 
never sent away empty, and the day laborer, if 
| he was needy, often received from the hand of 
Mrs. H. more than the value of his hire, in pro- 
| Visions and clothing for his famuly. Providence 
| had blessed them with plenty, and they felt it a 
| duty to impart a portion to the poor. 

| Lorenzo and Luena were the children of their 
| declining years, and perhaps they were more 
fondly reared than they would have been, had 
| their elder brothers and sisters survived. No 
| Pains were 8pared for their education, nor were 
the 80hid virtues forgotten to be inculcated by 
their parents. Fortune, it is true, had placed 
them far above many of their young companions 
{1nN point of wealth, and all "the advantages that 
affluence brings with it ; but their father knew 
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how it had been obtained, and remembering that 
he had been poor himself, he taught them to be 
industrious, and *© not to despise the poor because 
they were poor, but to honor those who were 
honest and just.' He succeeded 80 well in 
stamping their characters with his own benevo- 
lent feelings, that they were not only beloved by 
all their young friends, but no party or dance 
was considered complete without them. And 
when they were invited out on an evening's 
visit, or to attend a 8ocial dance, their father al- 
ways escorted them thither, and when the even- 
ing was g8pent, he came again to attend them 
home. And.the approving smile of Judge Her- 
vy, as he 8ometimes tarried a few moments to 
witness their amugement, added not a little to the 


| pleasure of the young people. 


Thus did the days of childhood and innocence 
pass happily away with Lorenzo and his sister, 
and their fond parents were happy in beholding 
their innocent amusements ; and as years passed 
away, they were till happier in seeing them 
tread the paths of science, and receive the meed 
of praisze and honor at yarious institutions of 
| learning. Mr. Hervy was desirous that Ly 
should follow his profession, but he was "a 
to the 8tudy of law ; and his father well knowing 
that if he did not choose it, he would not honor 
the profession ; and as he seemed inclined to 
follow the mercantile business, he obtained for 
him a situation as clerk in a wealthy house in 
one of our western cities. It was a 8orrowful 
day for Luena when her brother left home for 
the city, but she thought it was for the best, and 
resolved to enjoy life as well as possible without 
him. She was not quite alone, the birds and 
flowers were still around her, and her piano and 
music-box by her side; and there was some 
consolation in the thought that Lorenzo had pro- 
mised to write her once a month until his return. 
Time passed away more pleasantly than she ex- 
pected. She heard from him often, and the hap- 
py and contented spirit that he always manifest- 
ed in his letters, and the -still greater happiness 
that he anticipated enjoying when he should re- 
turn home to 8pend a few weeks, dissipated the 
loneliness of many long hours, and reconciled 
her to their present separation. At length, after 
a long absence he did return, much improved in 
his manners and appearance ; for he had lost his 
boyish looks, and his fine countenance beamed 
with the expression of early manhood. Luena 
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too, had much improved, The many long jour- 
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neys and short tours that he had taken with her 
parents, where she had an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the best society, and seeing people from all 
parts of the country, had divested her of a great 
degree of bashſulness, and she now appeared 
unembarrassed, modest and graceſul, A few 
weeks passed away very pleasantly with Luena 
and the young people of F , while Lorenzo 
tarried among them, and when he again depart- 
ed, many bright and tearful eyes were turned 
upon him with looks of kindness, and many 
warm hearts wished him a pleasant journey and 


. a life of prosperity. He had now' sufficient ex- 


perience he thought, to commence business for 
himself, and his father being willing to ass1st 
him, gave him a portion of his property when he 
returned to the city where he had long been a 
resident, and opened an establishment in his own 
name. His attention to business, and assiduity 
to accommodate, gained him many friends, and 
for a year he was eminently s8uccessful. But 
there are those who are eyer on the alert to de- 
coy the unsuspecting, and rob them of their 
wealth, and what is still worse, deprive them of 
a good. name. Unfortunately for Lorenzo, his 
fran®and generous disposition made him an easy 
prey to their snares. A company of wily game- 
sters resolved to make him their dupe, and 800n 
made him a visitor at the gaming house. He 
g00n found that it was his lot to lose, and de- 
clared his intention of leaving them, and never 
again hazard the smallest gum at a game of 
chance ; but they rallied him for his cowardice, 


and told him that * the world was a cheat, and| 


he was a fool who had no hand in the matter.” 
One of them tried to encourage him by relating 
how many thousands he had won during the past 
Summer at Saratoga; another spoke in high 
terms of his 8uccess at New Orleans; * yes,? 
8aid a third, *© that of all the world is the best 
place for a young man to make money, and you 
would do well Hervy, to accompany us thither.” 
Lorenzo was chagrined at his ill 8uccess, for 
they had already won more than half his fortune, 
and he thought the only way to regain it was to 
try again, Under pretence of finding a better 
Situation for business, he 801d out his property 
and went with them to New Orleans. But wo 
ſor those who listen to the voice of the gambler! 
Lorenzo tried to regain his lost. property, but his 
companions instead of restoring it, won the re- 
mainder with the exception of a few shillings, 
and then deserted him, He now became almost 


desperate, and more than once resolyed to' put 
an end to his 'existence, but something prevent- 
ed.. He had long delayed writing to his ſriends, 
waiting for good news to write, but now could 
not perform so painſul a task as to write the 
truth, and he shrank from the thought of framing 
a lie to deceFe them. He now rambled about 
the city, and endeavored to drown his misery in 
the intoxicating bowl. His health was impaired 
by this mode of life, his money was all spent, and 
like the wandering prodigal, he would have 
thought himself happy to become as one of the 
hired servants of his father ; but even that priy- 
ilege was now denied him. A raging fever seiz- 
ed him, and the only alternative was to endeavor 
to obtain shelter and care at some public house. 
Though his money was all spent, he still wore 
the dress of a gentleman, and his prepossessing 
appearance gained him admittance at a respect- 
able hotel. His fever increased, bringing with 
it a delirium ; and for many days his life was 
despaired of, He raved continually about the 
loss of his fortune, and often called the name of 
Luena, begging her to forgive him and plead his 
cause with their parents, His gtrange ravings 
produced as many strange conjectures in the 
minds of his attendants, and fearing that they 
should not be rewarded for their trouble, | they 
began to neglect him ; but there was one who 
never forsook him. George Wilbur was a young 
merchant from the north, and had been spend- 
ing a few weeks at New Orleans for the benefit 
of his health. He had formerly been a physi- 
cian, but delicate health led him to travel. He 
was tarrying at this time at the house where Lo- 
renzo was, and having been in delicate health 
himself, and knowing the worth of the kindness 
of s8trangers, he repayed the tenderness of oth- 


ers by friendly attentions to Lorenzo, of whose 
case he had heard ſrom the conversation of the 
gervants of the house. 

* * * * * 


Mr.Hervy despairing of again hearing from his 
80n, wrote a letter of inquiry to the merchant with | 
whom Lorenzo first resided ; and from him he 
learned the 8ad career of Lorenzo, and that his 
80n was probably at New Orleans. : 

On receiving this intelligence Mr. Hervy bade 
Luena to write immediately to her brother at 
New Orleans, and invite him to return to his fa- 
ther's house, where there was for him 8till kind- 
| NESS an | plenty. She retired to her chamber to | 


| obey her parent's desires, and poured forth all | 
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the molting tenderness of a sister*$love 1a let- | 
ter to Lorenzo, and most tenderly aid obo plead 
of him to * come home,” 

We' will now return to the physician and his 
patient, A long day of weariness and dejection 
had, passed 8lowly away with Lorenzo, and the 
kind hearted young Wilbur had aore in vain 
to draw from him the 8ecret cause of grief; and 
as he 8eemed inclined to sleep, he left the room, 
and went to the Post Office, where he found a 
letter for Lorenzo. With joy he returned, and 
ſound his patient awake, and much relieved. 

* Cheer up, my friend,” said he to Lorenzo, 
{I have found a good medicine for you. Look,” 
presenting him the Jetter, and pointing to the 
writing, *1t must be an opiate prescribed by 
some fair lady.*' Lorenzo 8miled faintly at this 
pleasant remark, and taking the letter with a 
trembling hand broke the seal. He read it part- 
ly through, but tears of gratitude and penitence 
tell thick and fast upon the paper and almost ob- 
cured his vision. With some difficulty he fin- 
ished it, and turning to his friend who had walk-' 
ed to another part of the room, beckoned him to 
a seat beside higgown. George obeyed the sig- 
nal, and Lorenzo taking his hand, in a broken 
voice exclaiuned, * Dear Wilbur, this is too, too 
much ! O how does the kindness of my friends, 
and your generous care, make me abhor myself ! 
You know not what a worthless being you would 
fain restore to health ! But you shall know me as 1 
am, Read this letter, and” I will tell you the 
rest.” George read the letter, and Lorenzo with 
many tears related the sad tale of his temptation 
and lost honor, * And how can I,” he continued, 
[return to my father's house ? I am no more 
worthy to be called his son !' * My dear friend,” 
821d George, *let me entreat you to be calm, 
and listen to me for a moment. You have-great 
Spcouragement to return to the path of virtue 
nd happiness ; for we read in the 8acred vol- 
une, that if the wicked turn from his evil ways, 
his transgressions shall not be mentioned ; and 
that there is more Joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
Persons who need no repentance. You have a 
kind father, a worthy mother, and an amiable 
8i8ter ; they will freely forget ang forgive your 
errors, and rejoice to meet you.* * How can I 
ever repay you,” 8aid Lorenzo, * for your kind- 
ness and forbearance ; for, e | sleepless nights 
and weary days my lr 5s has cost you ?' 


* Speak not of rewards,” 8aid George ; : *you are 


welcome to all I have done for you, and I will 
advance the payment of the debt you owe our 
host.”* 

The kind words of young Wilbur calmed the 
troubled spirit of Lorenzo, and again taking the 
hand of his friend, he said, © I will return to the 
path of virtue, and prove myself worthy of your 
friendship, if heaven spares my liſe, 

I will return to my friends, and you shall go 
with me, if you wall.” | 

Lorenzo's health now improved rapidly. He 
was 800n able to write his friends, and in a few . 
weeks set out for home, with his kind friend, 
whose southern tour had restored him-to perfect 
health. The reader may imagine the joy of the 
meeting when they arrived at the Hervy man- 
Sion. There was music to be heard that even- 
ing, if there was not dancing ; for Luena had 
tuned her piano for the purpose, and ornamented 
her parlor with flowers and. evergreens for their 
reception. 'There was no discontented gon to 
murmur because of the prodigal's return, but an 
amiable one has since been added to the family. 
George Wilbur has chosen the lovely Luena for 
his own, and peace and joy are once more with 


the Hervy ſamily. THERESA. 
Putney, Vt. 


Providence of God. 
Original. 
ST. LuxE : Chap. xii. Verses 24. 27. 28, 


BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON.. 


SwEET lily in thy snowy bloom, 
Who wove thy glorious vest ? 
Did fairy at her magic loom, 
Or 8ilkworm in his nest ? 

Or did thy own white lady-hand, 
The thread of beauty draw ? 
Dost thou profess to understand 
'The 8pinster's mystic law ? 


Ah no ! I neither toil nor spin, 
Nor vex myself with care ; 

Yet kings habiliments are mean, 
Compared with these I wear. 

For He who weaves the web of fate, 
Hath wove my satin dress, 

And need I fear he will abate 
His patient watchfulness ? 


Thou raven of the bright black wing ! 
Who gives thee food to eat ? 

What thrifty lab'rer dost thou bring, 
To 8ow and reap thy wheat ? 

For when the warm, bright days are o'er, 
Still ravens must be fed ; 

Then where thy garner, where thy $tore, 
When 8ummer fields are dead ? | 


I 8ow 97 neither do I reap, 


Nor have-I threshing ' ; 
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Yet till my Husbandman doth keep 
An ever bounteous 8tore. 
He ever hears my hungry cry, 
And gives me dainty food ; 


Then $hall I not, indeed, rely 
On Him for every good ? 


If God 80 clothe the sxummer flower, 
Which fadeth at a breath, 

Then why distrust his gracious power, 
Oh ye of little faith ? 

Are.ye not better than the fowls, 
That skim the bright blue air ? 

Then why not yield your fainting souls, 
To his sustaining care ? 


Shirley Village, Mass. 


Ilustrations of Scripture Figures. 
Original. 

XV. P8ALM civ. 2: © Who &tretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain.” 
Taxxt common method of erecting rich houses 
or palaces in the East, is such as to present the 
appearance of a large square with the walls of 
buildings. on three 8ides, and the open space is 
denominated the court. On an occasion of the 
receiving of a large company at the warmest 
season of the year, it is usual for the owner of 
the palace to cover over this court with a yeil or 
curtain, to exclude the 8un from oppressing the 
guests while they there partake of the dainties 
and profusion of their host, in this open 8quare 
or court. Oftentime this veil or curtain is most 
splendidly wrought, and has a magnificent ap- 
pearance, glittering in beauty and richness. To 
guch a curtain the psalmist may have alluded 
in speaking of God stretching out the heavens 
as a curtain ; and how rich and gorgeous is that 
curtain, displaying the glory of the Owner of 
this vast palace—the universe, and who: has 


* been, and is, and eyer will be, profuse in his 


bounty to feast the intellect and affections of 
man. 


XVI. Pxrov. xxvii. 9 : © Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart ; 80- doth the sweetness of a man's friend by 


hearty counsel.” 
AnoinTING the head and various parts of the 
body with perfumed oll, is very common in the 
East ; | and to offer ointment and perfume to 
guests, was the most common method of beto- 
kening respect. Hence our Savior rebuked Si- 
mon by saying, © Mine head with oil thou didst 
not anomt.* At the conclusion of a feast, and as 
the last ceremony, a dish of burning essences is 
Dt into the room, and odoriferous waters || 
are gprinkled on the floor, the combined fra- 


| "which is well calculated to refresh and 
-cdiſura(s the Spirits of the guests.. When op- 
pressed by the weariness and intense heat of 
some of our summer days, the fragrance of per. 
ſumed waters 1s ever grateful and refreshing ; 8 
at proper seasons is the heart of man rejoiced by 
the counsels of a friend. 


XVII. Isarar xlix. 16 : I have graven thee upon the 
palms of my hands ; thy walls are continually before me.” 


TryezRE are many allusions in the scriptures to 
the ancient custom of marking the hand with the _ 
character or 8ymbol of the god, or person, to 
whom the individual was most particularly de- 


{voted, or to whom he belonged. The idolater 


thus was marked on his hand with the name or 
ensign of his god ; the s8oldier with the name of 
his commander, and the slave with that of his 
master. This custom is alluded to by Isaiah, 
xlv. 5: * And another shall 8ubscribe with his 
hand unfo the Lord ;* or * another shall write 
upon his hand, I. belong unto the Lord.* Buta 
different custom is alluded to in the text at the 
head of this article, as it refers to the engraving 
on the hand not names, but sketches of scenes 
and places, which were drawn-on the hand with 
exquisite skill by artists, and then by the use of 
a certain powder made permanent_in the flesh, 
Thus, as-it were, the walls of a city may be con- 
tinually before a lover of the city, by a sketch of 
the city being graven on the palms of his hands. 
Maundrel in his journey to the Holy Land, thus 
speaks of the s8ame; or a similar custom : -* The 
next morning nothing extraordinary passed, 
which gave many of the pilgrims leisure to have 
their arms marked with the usual-ensigns of Je- 
rusalem. The artists who undertake the opera- 
tion, do it in this manner : they have stamps in 
wood of any figure that you desire, which they 


| first print off upon your arm with powder of 


charcoal ; then taking two very fine needles tied, 
close together, and dipping them often, like 
pen, in a certain ink, compounded, as I was in- 
formed, of gunpowder and ox gall, they make 
with them small punctures all along the lines of 
the figure which they have printed, and then 
washing the part in wine, conclude the work, 

These punctures they make with great quickness | 
and dexterity, and with scarce any smart, seldom | 
piercing 80 deep as to draw the blood.” 


 XVI8. Ezxi. xxiv. 17 : © Put on thy shoes, and cover 
not thy lips.” 
Wurxn a great Hier was foretold as coming unto 
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the prophet, even the death of his wife, he' was 
forbid to make any mourning for the dead, but 
to put on his 8hoes, and cover not his lips, which 
particular directions must refer to some of the 
peculiar customs of lamenting the death of dear 
friends. A writer s8peaking of the modern mourn- 
ing of the Jews in Barbary, explains clearly 
these 8ingular allusions ; he 8ays : © The rela- 
tions of the deceased, for seven days after the 
interment, stir not abroad, or if by 80me extra- 
ordinary occasion they are forced to go out of 
doors, it 4s without shoes ; which is a token with 
- them that they have Jost a dear friend. '—*When 
they return from the grave after burial to the 
house of the deceased, one as chief mourner re- 
ceives them, with his jaws tied up with a linen 
| cloth, after the 8ame manner that they bind up 
the dead., And by this the mourner is said to 
| testify that he was ready to die with his friend. 
Thus muffled he goes seven days.? 


XIX. MarTr. xxiii. 27 : © Ye are like unto whited $e- 
pulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men's bones, and of all uncleanness. ? 


SUCH was one of our Savior's comparisons made 
in reference to the hypocritical scribes and pha- 
risees, whose beauty was all outward, and while 
they affected the most rigid sanctity, they were 
at heart vile and corrupt. The description of an 
eastern traveller, Shaw, may be useful to give 
the full force of the comparison ; he says : If 
| we except a few persons who are. buried within 
| the precincts' of 8ome ganctuary, the rest are 
carried out at a 8mall distance from their cities 
| and villages, where a great extent of ground is 
allotted for that purpose, Each family hath a 
| particular portion of it walled in like a garden, 
| where the bones of their ancestors have remain- 
ed undisturbed for many generations : for 'in 
| these inclosures the graves are all distinct and 
Separate, having each of them a stone placed 
upright, both at the head and feet, inscribed 
With the name of the person who lieth there in- 
erred, whilst the intermediate 8pace is either 
planted with flowers, bordered round with stone, 
or covered all over with tiles. The,graves of 
the principal citizens are distinguished by some 
Square chambers or cnpolas, that are built over 
them. Now as all these different s8orts of tombs 
and 8epulchres, with the very walls likewise of 
the inclogures, are constantly kept clean white- 
washed and beautified, they continue to this day 
to be an excellent comment upon that expression 
of our Savior where he mentions the garnishing 


to 


"— 
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of the sepulchres, Matt. xxiii. 29, and again 
where he compares the scribes and pharisees to 
whited sepulchres, verse 27.” 


XX. Rom. vii. 24 : * Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?? 


Tris has allusion to one of the most disgusting 
cruelties that ever was inflicted by a tyrant on a 
captive in his power. A dead body was lashed 
to the back of a hving person, who was forced 
to bear it till he died of his burden and the pu- 
treſaction., Sometimes to make the cruelty yet 
more horrific, the dead body was chained to the 
front of the victim ; and this custom 1s thus al- 
luded to in Pitt's translation of Virgil :— 


© What tongue can s8uch barbarities record, 
Or count the slaughters of his ruthless 8word ? 
"Twas not enough the good, the guiltless bled, 
Still worse, he bound the living to the dead ; 
'These limb to limb, and face to face he joined, 
Oh ! monstrous crime, of unexampled kmd ! 
"Till chok'd with stench, the lingering wretches lay, 
And, in the loath'd embraces, died away ” 


The apostle regarded himself as a captive to 
the tyrant Sin, and wretched because of impuri- 
ty; and he likened the body, or the law in his 
members that warred against the law of his 
mind, to the horrid burden of a dead carcass 
chained to a living man. 


XXI. 1 Cor. ix. 26 : * So fight I, not as one that beat- 
eth the air.* 


WuHEnN a person was preparing himself as a pu- 
oilist in the ancient Grecian games, it was cus- 
tomary for him to practise the attitudes and ma- 
neuvres of offence and defence alone, and hence 
was like one that beat the air. And the same was 
8aid of those whose blows took no effect, but ex- 
pended their strength on the air. 'The apostle 
was not like either of these, for he had a real 
enemy at all times to battle with, and all his ef- 
forts were to good effect, and therefore he fought 


not as one that beateth the air. BX*, 
E. C. 183T. 


The Fireman. 


Original. 


Taz citizens were wrapped in deep slumber, 
The solitary watchmen alone walked on their 
lonely beat in staid gilence. The night was 
dark, and the sleeping inhabitants were, to all 
appearance, as safe as if an unslumbering angel 
guarded each avenue of danger. Suddenly a 
column of flame shot up high in the air from the 
mozt thickly settled part of the city. The watch- 
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' men threw off their listless air of composure, and 
the cry of alarm rang up and down the streets 


in loud and repeated peals, At once all were 
a-stir, The windows flew up—the doors were 
thrown open, and hurried inquiries were made 
with respect to the direction of the fire. The 
rattling of the engines over the pavements, the 
flaming of torches, and the constantly reiterated 
cry of * fire !* evince the deep interest which 
every one takes in the cause of alarm. The 
fireman has gone forth with awakened energies, 
with enthusiasm and haste, as if life and death 
depended on his exertions. It is discovered that 
a warehouse has taken fire, and to the scene of 
the conflagration every one is hurrying with ra- 
pid footsteps. Every one 1s busy in doing some- 
thing either to check the progress of the flames, 
or to save the burning property. Such was the 
eagerness with which every one exerted himself 
when property was in danger. It appeared to 
create one general interest throughout the whole 
community. It absorbed the whole of the public 
attention. No one would have been thought 
excusable if he had shown indifference on such 
an occasion. He would have been considered 


worse than a barbarian, and a suspicion might 


have rested upon him as the incendiary who had 
wrought the havoc before him. | 
Alas ! how different is the case with respect 
to dangers of another kind. The ruin of inno- 
cence, the prostration of virtuous principles, and 
the destruction of the mind's peace which pass- 
eth all understanding, creates no such alarm. 
We look on carelessly while a fellow creature is 
travelling down the broad road to misery and 
death. No warning voice bids him pause. No 
kind hand is stretched forth to beckon him away 
from the precipice down which he is about to be 
dashed. When the world sees a young man in 
the full enjoyment of health, of brilliant talents, 
and with every prospect of future honor and use- 
fulness bright before him, becoming gradually 
assimilated to bad practices, deserting the path 
of rectitude by slow but-sure degrees, and lay- 
ing up for himself gorrow and harrowing remorse, 
instead of rushing between him and destruction, 
instead of taking him by the hand, like a brother, 


"and leading him back into the path of wisdom, 


we 8ee his former friends and acquaintances 
turning their backs upon him, shunning his  80- 
ciety, giving him up for lost, and flying from his 


-presence, as if he were some poisonous serpent, 


whose s8ting was death, and whom it was dan- 


| 


'the fearful consequences of error. 


gerous to come in contact with, Yet the situg. 
tion of this youth calls for greater sympathy than 
a burning house s8hould elicit. It is our duty not 
to forsake him in the hour of temptation. It is 
our duty to lead him into the right way—to per. 
8uade him to do right, and to point out to him 
Unless we 
do this, we are remiss in our duty, and care not 
for the spread of the truth, and the progress of | 
virtue in the earth. It is unwise to say that there | 
is no hope—that he evinces an innate love of | 
evil, and that reform is out of the question. It 
is not 80. He, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, was created for-glory and happiness. 'The 
progress of the temperance reform, in which 
many confirmed drunkards have been restored to 
soberness and respectability, ought ſorever to 
silence s8uch reasoning. 'There 1s 8omething in 
the heart of man which .answers to the pleadings 
of virtue ; and many a young man has gone 
down to the lowest pit of infamy and ended his 
days in the State Prison, who, if he had enjoy- 
ed the timely. warning and advice of true friends, 
would now be a respected member of society. 
But no s8uch advantages were his. As 800n as 
the world perceived that he was deviating from 
the path of rectitude, they turned their backs on 
him, and when he 80ught better companionship, 
they in their self-righteous zeal 8hook him off 
and fairly drove him to associate with those who 
were older in vice than himself, 

It appears to me that the destruction of prop- 
erty is a trifle when compared with the destruc- 
tion of virtue, and that more 8ympathy should be 
excited by the downward career of a human be- 
ing, than by the greatest conflagration. 


Effect of Christianity. 
Original, 


Wuren we take a retrospective view of.mankind 
through the pages of history, how are we astols 
ished at the barbarisgm and depravity of nations' 
that are now no more, or which have 80 much. 
changed their original features as to be no more : 
recognized as the same ! Can it be denied that 
the state of the world is exceedingly different 
from what it once was ? Who that reads of the 
bloody deeds of a Nero or a Caligula, of the. 
cruel manner in which captive kings were car. 
ried away in triumph, and the not infrequent. 


practice of putting whole nations to the 8word, 


can but be geurprised at the contrast between 
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cient customs' and those of the present day ; and 
who that possess8es a reflective mind can avoid in- 
quiring the cause of the mighty change which,in a 
few hundred years, has'taken place in the world. 
There is no effect without a cause. These 
things could'not have taken place by chance ; 
for if they had, we should see occasional devia- 
tions from the onward course of improvement. 
But the whole public mind is radically changed, 
and no man thinks of doing those things which 
were practised of yore. A gradual but complete 
revolution has taken place, and men are not 
what they once were. Brute force is less eg- 
teemed than formerly, and the power of intellect 
and moral excellence is chiefly regarded. When 
we speak of a great man, we do not describe him 
as one possessed of astonishing bodily strength, 
long arms and gigantic s8tature. So far from 
that, many of our modern great men have been 
exactly the reverse. - Take the following descrip- 
tion of Ulysses, as given by Homer in his Odys- 
8ey [— 

*'Then, girding his strong loins, the king prepares 

To close in combat, and his body bares ; 

Broad s8pread his shoulders and his nervous thighs 

By just degrees, like well-turned columns rise : 


Ample his chest, his arms are round and long, 
And each strong joint Minerva knits more strong.” 


Would this description of an individual in mod- 
ern times give us an idea of a great man ? 
Would we not rather suppose that the poet was 
describing some lusty truckman or backwoods- 
man, who could do an immense quantity of work 
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between the rising and setting of the 8un ? To 
| what cause are we to impute this change in the | 
views of mankind ? Are we to impute it to the 
| Intellectual 8uperiority of the present age ? Not 


80 ; because the intellect of - man is much in- 
 debted to other causes for its growth, and its 


march toward perfection. Homer was himself a 
| man of great intellect, and modern times have 
Not produced a poet who can be considered his 
equal. Yet Homer, with all his intellect and 
genius, extols the large joints and gigantic frame 
'of a man as proofs of, his guperiority. In all 
these particulars the elephant certainly surpass- 
es the greatest man of whom we have any ac- 
| count. Courage and ferocity are also magnified 
| 1n the hero of the Thad by the same poet, as the 
HILOA Mlustrious of manly virtues ; yet no man 
{has yet equalled the lion and the tiger in this 
kind of magnanimity. But it is not only in the 


 bestiality of their sentiments that mankind have || 


experienced © nnngs. The opinions of man- 
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kind would not now-a-days bear out a 'monarch 
in those. deeds of injustice and cruelty which 
were 80 frequently practised with impunity by 
princes in past ages. What would now be said 
if the queen of England, or the President of the 
United States, were to order a man to be put to 
death merely for their own amusement ? We 
must attribute this great alteration in the views 
and feelings of mankind to the christian religion, 
which has gradually spread its influence over the 
world, and 8oftened the asperities of the crea- 
ture, man. It is worthy of note that during that 
bloody interlude in the progress of society, ter- 
med the French revolution, the christian reli- 
gion was abolished, and the actors in that san- 
guinary drama 'endeavored as far as possible to 
banish every thing from among them bearing the 
least trace of christianity about it. The progrets 
of christian truth has indeed been wonderful. 1 
do not speak of the many converts that have been 
made to the s8ystem of doctrines which profess to 
have Jesus for their founder. I do not mean the 
mere numerical amount of professors of religion, 
but I mean that the spirit of christianity, 80 far 
from having lost any of its savor on account of 
the distance of time since it was first preached, 
is going over the world with an accelerated 


| march, and is becoming more and more the 
| guiding principle—the secret spring of action in 


the souls of men. If christianity had not been 
founded on the immutable laws of Jehovah, how 
could it have withstood the buffetings which it 
has received? How could it have survived the 
downfall of the Roman hierarchy, the attacks of 
infidels, and the unmasking of the extensive and 
enormous abuses which have been perpetrated 
under its mask. We find that freemasonry re- 
ceived a terrible shock throughout the country, 
on account of the murder of one man. But ma- 
ny murders have been perpetrated under the 
sanction of the old © christian church,” as it 1s 
called ; but while both the murders and their 
perpetrators receive just condemnation, no Shaſt 
aimed at the religion which they professed, has 
done execution. It has come out of the furnace 
brighter than before, and is purifying the nations 
with its benignant light, far and near. Cruelty, 
rapine, and bloodshed, tyranny and usurpation, 
melt away as it approaches, and in the imprint of 
its ſootsteps spring up the roses of peace and joy 
and universal good will. The name of Jesus ac- 
quires fresh lustre the more his character 1s ex- 
amined and criticised ; and the nations of this 
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world—although till disgraced by many crying 
evils—bid fair to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and his Christ. 
ity alone accomplished. 


Thus much has christian- 
C.'R. 8. 


The Jews. 
BY J. M. AUSTIN. 


Original, 


WHro has not heard of this wonderful people ! 
Who, in tracing their history, has not been filled 
with amazement at its strange and deeply im- 
pressive details? Mysterious race ! connecting 
chain between the past and the present ! type of 
human mutability ! whose career through a long 
sﬆretch of ages, has been rife with instruction to 
the world, and yet who alone remainest unin- 
structed !—from whom heavenly light has flowed 
to all nations, and yet who art till groping in 
thick darkness! What changes doth yet await 
thee ? What vicissitudes in fortune and condi- 
tion, must thou yet experience before the arrival 
of the * ſulness of times ?* As the western * Fa- 
ther of Waters,” springing ſrom the distant 
mountains and lakes of the North, and winding 
its way through every clime, finally diszembogues 
its floods, marked by their own peculiar color, 
far into the bosom of the ocean—s80 this remark- 
able nation, originating in remote ages, has de- 
scended unmixed with any other race, to the 
present day—an antique stream, running in a 
homogeneous current, through thirty-seven cen- 
turies ; bearing upon its bosom the s8ymbols of 
ancient days ; and now, characterized by all its 
peculiarities, mingling, though unmingled, with 
the ocean of modern time ! 

The Jewish people are a standing, indestruc- 
tible memorial of the truth of Divine Revelation. 
Jehovah made a promise unto Abraham, that he 
Should be the father of many nations—that his 
Seed should become as numerous as the sands of 
the sea-shore—and that they should be a pecu- 
lar and wonderful people, through whom he 
would accomplish important designs towards 
mankind. 'This promise has been literally tulfil- 
led. God has most wonderfully preserved them 
and continued them in existence as a distinct 
people, while other races have Gissolved and 
vanished away ; and has made them his instru- 
ments, not only in blessing, but frequently in 
chastising the nations of the earth. 


When the gospel was preached unto Abraham 
by the Creator himgelf, a promise was made to 
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' the patriarch, and renewed to Isanc and to Ja- 
cob, that in their seed, all the nations, kindreds 
and families of the earth should be blessed. In 
Jesus Christ this promise was fulfilled. With- 
out looking to another life, where the enlighten- 


| ed christian believes the fruit of this promise will 


forever bloom in the purity and feheity of man- 
kind, the most eonfirmed sceptic, who is the pos- 
8essor of a candid mind, will acknowledge that 
in this world, the most important benefits haye 
flowed, are now flowing, and will continue til 
more abundantly to flow unto the children of 
men, from the purifying precepts of the gospel 
of the Redeemer. 

In no way have the Jews been more instry- 
mental in exhibiting to the world the existence 
of an all-wise God, and in exemplifying that he 
takes cognizance of the affairs of men, than in 
the remarkable vicissitudes and changes of for- 
tune, which they have themselves experienced, 
While Abraham was yet childless, it was declar- 
ed that his s8eed should conquer heathen nations, 
and possess the land of Canaan, This prediction 
was fulfilled to the letter. Under Joshua, the 
Israelites came into full occupancy of the * pro- 
mised land,” that lowed with milk and honey. 
The Babylonian captivity, its commencement, 
duration and close, the return of the Jews to 
Judea, the re-building of the temple, and all the 
most important of the accompanying circumstan- 
ces, were clearly foretold by the prophets of 
God. The final overthrow and destruction of 
Jerusalem under Titus—the siege, the horrors 
of famine, of pestilence, of the 8word and fire, 
which should be experienced, the entire demoli- 
tion of the temple, and close of the political ex- 
istence of the Jews—were subjects of prophetic 
vision, and were distinctly predicted by several 
prophets, and by Jesus, many years before they 
took place. 

Not less remarkable is the fulfilment of the. 
prophecies concerning the desolation which, 
Should come upon the land of Judea. Moses, by. 
the inspiration of God, uttered the following pre: 
diction : *I will make your cities waste, and 
bring your sanctuaries into desolation. And: 
I'will bring the land into desolation. Your 
lands Shall be desolate, and your cities waste.”: 
Similar prophecies were made by Isaiah, Jere 
miah, Ezekiel and other prophets. All moders 
travellers bear testimony to the fulfilment of thes? 
prophecies. * Columns, the memorials of att 
cient magnificence, now covered with rubbish, 
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and buried under ruins, may be found in all Sy- 
ria,'—Mariti. © From Mount Tabor is beheld 
an immensity of plains, interspersed with ham- 
lets, fortresses and heaps of ruins.'—Bucking- 
ham. * Of the celebrated cities of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Gadara, Tarichea, and Chorazin, 
nothing now remains but shapeless ruins.'*— Wil- 
s0n., © Loudd, the ancient Lydda and Diospolis, 
appears like a place lately ravaged by fire and 
sword, and is one continued heap of rubbish and 
ruins.'— Volney. * The ruins of Jericho, cover- 
ing no less than a 8quare mile, are 8urrounded 
with complete desolation—and there is not a tree 
of any description, either of palm or balsam, and 
8carcely any verdure or bushes to be 8een about 
the 8ite of this abandoned city.'—Buckingham. 
*We 8ee there [in Syria] none of that gay car- 
peting of grass and flowers which decorate the 
meadows of Normandy and Flanders ; nor those 
clumps of beautiful trees, which give 8uch rich- 


Brittany. The land of Syria has almost always 
| a dusty appearance. The whole of the mountain 
[near Tiberias] is covered with dry grass.'— 
Volney. How fully does this desolation verify 
| the reality and truth of those prophecies, pro- 
claimed when Judea and Syria abounded with 
magnificent and densely populated cities, and 
when their mountains and vales teemed with 
luxuriant verdure. 

The prophet Ezekiel uttered the following 
prediction respecting Judea : © And I will giveit 
into the hands of the strangers for a prey, and to 
the wicked of the earth for a spoil : and they 
| Shall pollute it.” This is but one among a nu- 
merous class of prophecies, declaring that Judea 

Shall be triumphed over by strangers. Every 
| reader of history knows how fully these predic- 
tions have been verified. The Romans, who 
overthrew and dispersed the Jews, for many ages 
held Judea under the 8way of their iron yoke. 
The Persians long contended for its pos8ess1on. 
© In the year 636, the Arabian tribes, collected 
under the banners of Mahomet, seized, or rather 
| Jaid it waste. Since that period, torn to pieces 
by the civil wars of the Fatimites and the Om- 
miades ; wreated from the califs by their rebel- 
lious governors ; taken from them by tif Turk- 
men soldiery ; invaded by the European crusa- 
ders ; retaken by the Mamelouks of Egypt ; and 
ravaged by Tamerlane and his Tartars—it has 


at length fallen into the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks.” 


ness and animation to the lands of Burgundy and | 
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The following prophecy was uttered by Isaiah: 
*' The mirth of the tabret ceaseth ; the noise of 
them that rejoiceth, endeth ; the joy of the harp 
ceaseth ! All the merry-hearted do 8igh ; the 
mirth of the land is gone.* The music of tabret 
and harp, and cymbal, which then resounded' in 
the vales of Judea and Syria, and called the peo- 
ple to rejoicing and mirthfulness, the prophet 
declared should cease, and gladness should be 
turned to melancholy and sighing. Let Volney 
declare how perfectly this prediction is now ful- 
filled. Speaking of the inhabitants of those lands, 
he 8ays : © They have no music but vocal, for 
they neither know nor esteem instrumental. 
Their singing performance is accompanied with 
8ighs and gestures. They may be said to excel 
most in the melancholy 8train, To behold an 
Arab with his head inclined, his hand applied to 
his ear, his eyebrows kait, his eyes languishing ; 
to hear his plaintive tones, his 8:ghs and s0bs, it 
is almost impossible to refrain from tears.” 

I cannot forbear noticing another prediction 
uttered by Moses, from the peculiar manner in 
which it was fulfilled. *'The stranger that shall 
come from a far land, shall 8ay, when they see 
the plagues of the land, and the sicknesses which 
the Lord hath laid upon it——wherefore hath the 
Lord done this unto this land ? what meaneth 
the heat of this great anger ?' It is remarkable 
that Volney, a most confirmed sceptic, literally 
fulfilled this prophecy himself. He travelled 
through Syria and Judea ; he was *a stranger 
from a far land ;* and in contemplating the ruin 
and desolation which everywhere met his view, 
he burst forth, as foretold by Moses, in this s8ub- 
lime apostrophe : © Good God ! from whence 
proceed 8uch melancholy revolutions ? For what 
cause is the fortune of these countries 80. strik- 
ingly changed ? Why are 80 many cities destroy- 
ed? * * * T wandered over the country ; I 
traversed the provinces; I enumerated the 
kingdoms of Damascus, and Idumea, of Jerusa- 
lem and Samaria. This Syria, said I to myself, 
now almost depopulated, then contained an hun- 
dred flourishing cities, and abounded with towns, 
villages and hamlets, What are become of 80 
many productions of the hands of man ? What 
are becomgiof those ages of abundance and of 
life ??* Let®the reader compare the prediction 
with the fulfilment, and he cannot fail of perceiv- 
ing the agreement. Had this 8ceptic read the 
prophecies of the Bible in connection with his 


own testimony of their fulfilment, he would not 
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have inquired with 80 much astonishment, why 
that desolation reigned around ! 

The prophecies relating to the dispersion of 
the Jews are remarkable, not only for the plain 
manner in which they are uttered, but for the 
entire perfection with which they have been ful- 
| filled. In Leviticus is the following prediction 
—* T will 8catter you among the heathen, and 
draw out a 8word after you. And upon them 
that are leſt alive of you, I will send a faintness 
into their hearts in the lands of their enemies.” 
And again in Deut.—* The Lord shall bring 
thee unto a nation which neither thou nor thy 
fathers have known. And thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word, among 
all nations whither the Lord shall lead thee.” 
The books of the prophets abound with similar 
predictions regpecting the dispersion of the Is- 
raelites among all nations. The Romans carried 
these prophecies into effect. They overthrew 
Jerusalem, devastated Judea, carried the des- 
cendants of Abraham into captivity, and scat- 
tered them into every land. And the condition 
of the Jews, from that day to this, is a living, 
undeniable memorial of divine inspiration, and 
the truth of the prophetic word. As was fore- 
told, they are dispersed throughout all nations, 
and are now found in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, They are citizens of the world with- 
out a country, Neither mountains, nor rivers, 
nor deserts, nor oceans—which are the bounda- 
ries of other nations—have terminated their wan- 
derings. They abound in Poland, in Holland, 
in Russia and in Turkey. In Germany; Spain, 
Italy, France, Briton and America, they are 
more thinly scattered. 'They are found in Per- 
gia, China and India, on the east and west side 
of the Ganges. 'They have trod the 8nows of 
Siberia, and the s8ands of the burning desert— 


and the European traveller hears of their exist- | 


ence 1n regions which he cannot reach—even in 
the very interior of. Africa, south of Timbuctoo. 
From Moscow to Lisbon—from Japan to Britain— 
from Borneo to Archangel—from Hindostan to 
Honduras—no inhabitant of any nation 'upon the 
earth, would be known in all the intervening re- 
gions, but the Jew alone.” 

It was also foretold by the proplifits that they 
8hould be persecuted and oppregsed wherever they 
should dwell—* Thou shalt be only oppressed and 
spoiled evermore, and no man shall save thee— 
thou shalt be oppressed and crushed alway. 


mt 


Among these nations shalt thou find no ease, 
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neither shall the 8ole of thy foot have rest ; but 
the Lord shall give thee a trembling heart, and 
failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind; and thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt 
fear day and night, and shalt have none assur- 
ance of thy life.” But notwithstanding their 
captivity and their persecutions, the Creator 
promised they should not be utterly destroyed, 
should not become extinct. * And yet for all that, 
when they be in the land of their enemies, I will 
not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to 
destroy them utterly.” . © Behold I will save thee 
from afar off, and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity. I will not make a full end of thee, 
but correct thee in measure; yet will I not utter- 
ly cut thee off,* In fulfilment of these prophe- 
cies—* Kings have often employed the geverity 
of their edicts and the hands of the executioner 
to destroy them—the seditious multitude has per- 
formed massacres and executions infinitely more 
tragical than the princes. Both kings and peo- 
ple, heathens, Christians and Mahometans, who 
are opposite in 80 many things, have united in 
the design of ruining this .nation, and have not 
been able to effect it. The bush of Moses, sur- 
rounded with flames, has always burnt without 
consuming. The Jews have been driven ſrom 
all places of the world, which has only served to 
disperse them 1n all parts of the universe. They 
have, from age to age, run through misery and 
persecution, and torrents of their own blood.* 
And yet they have not become extinct—mott 
wonderfully have they been preservyed ! Of other 
ancient nations, that existed cotemporaneous|y 
with the Jews—the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Romans, those mighty em- 
pires whose power shook the earth—all have 
perished and become extinct ; not a known re- 
presentative of one of them, can now. be found 
among men—and they perished, too, in their 
own land! But the Jews, although banished 
from their own country into all nations, and every 
where persecuted, oppressed, slaughtered and 
trodden under foot—have till suryived, till been 
preserved; and now number, it is 8upposed, evel 
more than when they occupied their own Judea: 
How can these remarkable truths be accounted 
for, onany other principle, than that the Divine 
hand is engaged in these events; and is direct- 
ing them to some important and glorious termi- 
nation ? | 

Not the least among the astonishing things 


* Basnage, b. vi. Cc. i, 
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concerning this people, is the love they continue 


«till to cherish for Judea and Jerusalem. When 


other people emigrate to distant climes, their de- 
scendants mingling with those among whom they 
moye, 800n forget the land of their fathers. But 
not 80 with the Jews. They never forget that 
they are the descendants of Abraham — they 
never forget those hills and valleys that were the 
scenes of their former greatness. Eighteen long 
centuries of banishment and persecution, and 
bloodshed, has not obliterated the remembrance 
and the love of Judea from their minds. 'DThey 
ﬆi]l exclaim, in the thrilling language of their 
psalms—* If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning ! If I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy !!' Whereyer they exist, they con- 
sider themselves as exiles and strangers, s0Journ- 
ing far from their home, Jerusalem 1s the com- 
mon centre, around which till cluster the warm 
affections of the scattered tribes of Jacob. Dai- 
ly do they turn their faces toward * the holy 
city,* with unabated affection, and offer up their 


| prayers to Israel's God, that they may be per- 
| mitted again to re-build © the waste places of 


Zion !' The desire nearest the heart of every 
Jew, is to visit the land of his fathers, and there 
die, that his bones may rest in the mountains of Ju- 
dea. And although they are there oppressed and 


| abused by Greeks, and Armenians, and Turkish 


S01diers, yet many in their old age, resort to Je- 
rusalem to close their eyes in sight of Mount 
Zion—and the 8tranger who views them wander- 
ing in sadness among the dusty tombs of their 
ancestors, benolds in them, the shadow and em- 
blem of their devoted nation. 

Reader, shall I briefly describe the scene when 
I first beheld an assembly of this strange race? 
It was during a visit to the city of New York, in 


the fall of 1836. Returning to my lodgings one 
evening, from religious s8ervice in the Orchard 


Street church, my attention was arrested by a 


| distant, commingled sound, as of a multitude of 
voices. . On enquiry, I ascertained it proceeded 
from a Jewish Synagogue, near by, Impelled by 


an rresistible impulse, I eagerly hastened in the 


direction designated. I 8oon perceived#a large 
brick edifice, with the end to the street, without 


door or window. Entering a gate at one side, 


Which Stood partly open, I traversed a court- 
Yay, and found the main entrance, in the rear of 
the synagogue. - On passing into the lobby, a 


! 
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scene burst upon my view, which language 1s 
too feeble fully to describe. A vast hall was be- 
fore me, blazing with light, and filled with a mul- 
titude of Jews, seated in the utmost order, the 
men below and the ladies in the galleries above. 
The males were all dressed alike, with hats on, 
and with white scarfs 8uspended from their shoul- 
ders, And each and all, from the grey haired 
sire, to the blooming boy, were sedulously en- 
gaged, with the utmost devotion and sincerity ex- 
hibited in their countenances, in chanting in 
Hebrew, ſrom books open in their hands. Their 
chant consisted of monotonous sounds, as unhke 
modern 8acred music as- can well be imagined; 
but still it seemed to have a melancholy, yet 
s00thing influence upon them. In wrapt amaze- 
ment I stood and meditated. How sudden and 
marked had been my transition. I had stepped 
back, as it were, from the Gospel into the Law 
—by one stride ; I seemed to have meagured the 
distance between the present advanced stage of 
religious knowledge, and the twilight of the Le- 
vitical Dispensation! Here —I mentally ex- 
claimed, as I gazed upon the as8embly—here 
flows the pure blood of Abraham, of Jacob, of 
Moses, of David, the s8weet singer of Israel, of 
Solomon the oracle of wisdom, of the bold and 
eloquent Isaiah, and the lamenting Jeremiah ! 
Here are the descendants of those who rejected 
and crucified the blessed Savior of the world— 
of those who endured the horrors of the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and who have since wan- 
dered as outcasts over the earth! Here they 
are in fulfilment of the s8ure word of prophecy, 
Still involved in that blindness which © hath hap- 
pened in part unto Israel,” notwithstanding the 
light which now beams with resplendence from 
the s8un of Gospel truth! Groping at noon-day 
in the darkness of the law—clinging to the Mo- 
8aic shadow, and rejecting the gospel, which is 
the substance of that shadow—they remain an 
enduring memento, that God ruleth in the earth, 
and directeth the hearts of men! Thanks be to 
heaven ! after being buffeted for centuries, by 
the combined world, in this favored land you 
have found a resting place—beneath the broad 
palladium of civil and religious liberty, you have 
sought and@und a covert from the storm, a safe 
retreat whither the” pursuer cannot follow—a 
* city of refuge,' where every right and privi- 
lege, and immunity pertaining to man, is yours! 
Here may you remain in peace—here in securi- 
ty and prosperity, may you chant * the songs of 
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Zion,” until it pleases God that the scales shall 
fall from your eyes—until, the fulness of the 
Gentiles having come in, * all Israel shall be 
8aved,” and * the ransomed of the Lord shall re- 
turn and come to Zion, with songs afid everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads !” 


Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Original. 


Tax fundamental principles of the christian re- 
ligion are faith, hope and charity. Upon this 
foundation, laid by the unerring wisdom of the 
Great Eternal, is reared an edifice, at once ma- 
Jestic and beautiful, Our faith, to be correct, 
must be based upon the immutability of the cha- 
racter, laws and council of Jehoyah ; our hope, 
if sure and steadfast, should be anchored within 
the vail ; and our charity, if christian, will be 
the bond of perfectness. 

If these are the true principles of our most 
holy religion, how rational and important 1s it 
that we lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints ; and 
how consistent also, that we lay hold upon the 
hope set before us in the gospel of Christ. 'That 
faith and hope elevates the affections ; purifies 
the heart ; and enables us to hold converse with 
the spirits of just men made perfect. But, kind 
reader, the greatest among the elementary prin- 
ciples of christian morality, is charity. Its birth 
place is heaven. Heaven-born charity, chris- 
tian love, 1s the image of God n the goul—prac- 
tical christianity exhibited in the life of every 
follower of the meek and lowly Jesus. What 
the 8un is to the natural, charity is to the moral 
world. Its author, the Sun of Righteousness, 
rises with healing in his beams to dispel dark- 
ness, error- and superstition from the human 


mind. Like leaven it will continue its operations | 


upon the affections of the heart, until every pas- 
810n . 1s brought into subserviency to the Divine 
Will, and the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. 

Does the objector ask, Why seek for a know- 
ledge of the holy religion of Christ ? Answer ; 
Because there are no other means given where- 
by man can find true and abiding® happiness. 
Show me an uncharitable christian, and I will 
show you a s8ober drunkard, an honest thief, a 
pious liar. Charity and happiness are insepa- 
rably connected. Hence to look for vital piety, 


anchored upon God in heaven ? 
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* pure and undefiled religion,” without an active 
faith, a lively hope and christian charity, is re- 
bellion against common sense, and a libe] upon 
the word of God. Therefore, we should acquaint 
ourselves with God, and yield voluntary and 
cheerſul obedience to his holy law, because great 
peace have they who love his law, and nothing 
shall offend them ; because all its votaries enter 
into rest, and are filled with all the fulness of 
God. Because no other principle can afford 
permanent peace in all the vicissitudes of liſe, in 
the dark hour of death, and that long eternity, 
Friendly reader, are you a Universalist? Have 
you been baptized into its holy and heart eleya- 
ting principles ? Is your faith firm, and based on 
the rock of ages, Christ Jesus ? Is your hope 
Have you that 
charity which * suffereth long and is kind, envi- 
eth not, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniqui- | 
ty, and never faileth *? If not, you live short of | 
duty, and are admonished to seek a renovation 
of character. May we all exercise every facul- 
ty of the 8oul to recommend this holy religion to 
the world around us, by being an example of 
christian perfection, in word, in behavior, in 


Spirit, in faith, in charity. D. A. 
Walpole, N. H. 


Woman's Love. 
Original. 


INSCRIBED TO ANGELA. 


An angel lit upon a mount, 
Beside a wild cascade, 
Whose waters, streaming from their fount, 
Soft, melting lyrics played ; 
And folding up his golden wings, 
He touched his own 8weet Iyre, 
When all-electric from its strings, 
Leaped forth celestial fire. 


*'Thine is a 8eraph's dialect,” 
The water-spirit 8ighs ; 

* In ev*ry strain I can detect, 
The idiom of the skies ! 

Sweet angel, wake another tone, 
And tell thy mission here ; 

Tell why thou'rt straying, far alone, 
From thy celestial sphere.” 


The angel sat within the spray, 
'That hovered o'er the tide, 
And ere he woke his magic lay, 
Hegeast his Wings aside. 
* A long adieu ! poor worthless things,” 
Apostrophized his lyre ; | 
Then shaking all its silver strings, 
He moved the 80ftest wire. 


Lyre of the tear and sigh ! 
I left the heavenly gardens of my birth, 
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To 8earch for something that will never die, 
» Amid the shades of earth. 


I wandered far and lone— 

I saw a $tar amid the evening 8hade— 
80 8teadily, 80 radiantly it shone, 

I thought it could not fade. 


I watched till noon of night, 
And saw it tumble, sink, and disappear ; 
Then spread my wings to take another flight, 
But left behind, a tear. 


I 8tood beside a flower, 
The fairest, sweetest in the fields of earth ; 
It died within the 8pace of one short hour, 
'The victim of a dearth. 


Then came I to a fount, 
That flung its waters o'er a rocky slope— 
The 8pirit of the frost—but I need not recount 
The wreck of every hope. 


All bushed their 8ongs and died ;— 
But ere I spread my wings to s8oar to heaven, 
I paused one moment, where a gay young bride, 
Her holy troth had given. 


How radiant was her love ! 
Oh 8hall I, must I linger here, thought I; 
To 8ee this heart's bright 8unshine prove 
Its frail mortality ? | 


A s8pell was in that home, | 

That held me long, when joy and peace were there, 
When cold neglect, and bitter scorn were come, 

And last of all, despair. 


But did her woman's love, 
Grow dim, and waste away, and die ? 
Oh no ! not e'en affection's light above, 
Hath such eternity ! 


Stronger and brighter still, 

It shone on every cloud that round it rolled, 
And with the alchymist's mysterious skill, 

It changed them all to gold ! 


So leaving all celestial things, 
I've made my home on earth, with woman's love : 
When time is o'er, I'll bear it on my wings, 
To bless the world above. . 8. C. E. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 


A Common Subject considered. 


Original. 


Marr. v. 44. © But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
| bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 


and pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
| cute you.? 


| Ong of the great ends of the mission of Christ 


was to give unto the world a system of religion 
that 8hould enlarge the gocial affections, and 
make man more the friend of his race; and teach 
him to curb and restrain all his passions within 
due bounds, that they may not gain the mastery 
over him, and war -against his peace and virtue. 
The words we have quoted set forth the charac- 
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teristic benevolence of christianity; and careful- 


ly to conside ' them will quicken our sense of 
duty, and ole knowledge of the impartiality and 
universality of the redeeming grace of God. 

Our mind has been led to meditate on this pas- 
8age by noticing the erroneous ideas set forth by 
public teachers in reference to the duty of loy- 
ing enemies. Indeed 80 absurd are gome of 
these notions that they have weaned many away 
from the truth, and caused them to believe that 
the requirements of christianity are against the 
very nature of man, and he therefore cannot obey 
them. We are told by some, that it is our duty 
to love our veriest foe with the same affection 
we do our nearest friend, or our own self;—this 
cannot, cannot be ; our affections cannot be 
8chooled into s8uch a disciphine, unless we be- 
come deadened to all affection, and are indiffer- 
ent toward all. 

I cannot, nor do I believe christianity requires 
me to love the man who has betrayed my confi- 
dence, violated all bonds of moral honor, and 
reckless of my interests and feelings has strove 
in deed and word to injure me; I cannot love 
such an one with the salne and equal affection 
that I do him who has in all things dealt justly 
and kindly towards me—whose word is his bond, 
and on whose lips ever hangs the law of truth 
and tenderness. The exercise of the same prin- 
ciples of our nature towards various representa- 
tions of the Divine character lead to like results: 
it is not in our nature to love with the same and 
equal affection a revengeſul divinity, as we do 
the God of love; for it is a truth, that man's love 
will be in a measure proportioned to the love 
shown toward him; it 1s hard to continue to fos- 
ter kind affection while its only reward is bitter- 
ness, cruelty, and hate; and it is impossible that 
we should nurse the same affection for a being 
who returns us such a recompense, as for him 
who blesses us with mutual sympathy and ten- 
derness. | 

But by referring to the teachings of recorded 
truth, we shall find that there is no unreagonable 
or unnatural command laid down by our Exam- 
pler; but that all his requirements are right, rea- 
gonable, and profitable—calculated to assist us 
in ruling our'own passions, and are promotive of 
our peace and happiness. In connection with the 
text, the Savior spoke of the prevalent doctrine 
of retaliation—* an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth;'*—that course of conduct was'incom- 
patible with the mildness and forbearance of his 
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religion, and was, and is, against the real happi- 
ness of men, *, 

Said Jesus—* Ye have heard that it hath been 
8aid, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy,'—This partial doctrine the Jews of 
our Savior's time obeyed too strictly, even to the 
8stifling of all feelings of humanity towards their 
opposers in faith, whom they could not regard as 
their neighbors—thus one of their writers taught 
them;—* A Jew 8ees a Gentile fall into the sea, 
let him by no means lift him out—he 1s not thy 
neighbor.” | 

It was against such a malicious and inhuman 
spirit that Jesus lifted up his voice when he said 
—-* But I 8ay unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that' hate 


you, and pray for them which despitefully use | 


you, and persecute you.” - The sentiment of this 
passage does not uphold any unreasonable no- 


tion, but bears against the too common disposi- 


tion of vengeful retaliation—of returning evil for 
evil, in the very spirit of the doctrine of * an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth;* or like 


the Jew of Venice when he 8aid—* You'll ask |: 


me, why I rather choose to have a pound of car- 
rion flesh, than to receive three thousand ducats; 


If it wan feed nothing else, it will feed my re- 


venge.” 

Jesus, when he et forth the teachings of the 
text, had in view man's best good in the present 
life—his real happiness as a g8ocial being, and 
whose interest and enjoyment lead him into inter- 
course with the world. There 1s an indiss0lu- 
ble connection between malice and unhappiness, 
and he that fosters a malevolent temper nurses 
the bane of his peace; let him enter with feel- 
ings of gladness amid the festive scene, and there 
behold an object of his hate, how 800n is all his 
g)adness gone, and what a dark cloud is spread 
over all the pleasures of the season. But let 
him 8ay—Revenge, I cast thee from me! and 
then the scene 1s changed—the 8mile returns to 
the features, and joy to the heart. 

How dark was life's pathway to Cain because 
of the nursing in his breast the fire of malice 
that consumed all the kind atfections—burnt up 


all brotherly love, and_ made him raise his arm 


against the peaceful Abel's life... Earth goon be- 
came to him. a dreary void, and his punishment 
was greater than he could bear 1n patience... A 
beautiful writer hath eloquently portrayed. the 
able feelings of Cain after he had felt the 
enormity of the murderous deed that slew Abel; 


| 
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——Cam replied to her, © Ah, Zillah, my poor wife, 
I 8ee in the twilight of morning only the bleed- 
ing head of Abel, and the dew-drop hangs. on 
every blade like a tear, and on every flower like 
a drop of blood. And when the sun rises I gee 
behind me, in my 8hadow, Abel the slain, and 
before me, myself, who slew him. Has not the 
purling riyulet a yoice that mourns for Abel, and 


| does not his breath float towards me in the breeze 


of the cooling wind? Ah! more dreadſul than 
the voice that spoke in thunder, and cried to me, 
Where is thy brother Abel? is the till 8mall 
voice that speaks every where round me. And 
when night comes — Alas, it encompasses me 
like a dark tomb, and around me 1s an empire of 
death which encloses me alone. Noon is my fa- 
vorite hour, when the $un s8corches above me, and 
the sweat falls from my brow into the ſurrow, and 
WHEN NO SHADOW SURROUNDS ME." 

It is fearful to look at crimes like Cain's, but | 
it is well to consider them at times, and remem- 
ber that it was the growth of hatred that led to 
the dark deed; and when the love of brother 
tor brother is permitted to diminish little by little, 
a worse passlon may grow up in its place, and 
many after years of sorrow be the result. It is 
better to forgive and let love grow on, than to 
feed unkindness in our breast towards those who 
were nursed upon the 8xame maternal bosom, and 
blessed with the same mother's love, It is bet- 
ter to bear and forbear with a generous spirit, 
than to permit every trifle to arouse the angry 
passions, and set the soul on fire with the flame 
of discord and misery. And never did the old 
king look more kingly, than when he spake to 


the audience at court— 


* If there be 
One of you all that ever from my presence 
I have with sadden'd heart unkindly sent, 
I here, in meek repentance, of him crave 
A brother's hand, in token of forgiveness.” 


Christianity would not only bind in unity the 
hearts of kindred and friends, but it would excite 
generosity towards enemies. The force of the. 
words of the text could be more felt, and wer? 
pressed with greater earnestness in the primitive: 
days of christianity, than now; yet even - nov,! 
and to the end of time, it will be far from the 
christian spirit to return curses for curses, hatred. 
for bate, and persecution for persecution; and. 
that we may know our duty, we will proceed to 
consider the extent and nature of the command 
in the text. —But this we defer till next month. 


| lest the length of our remarks weary the reader. 
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| pendance upon the overruling power. 


| 8upport and protection. 
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Truast in Providence. - 
Original. 
By trust in Providence, I do not mean a listless 


inattention to the concerns of hfe, and a neglect 
of the 'means placed within our reach, for bet-! 


tering our condition or guarding us from harm. | 
Providence has furnished us with reason, and it. 
is our duty to exercise it ; and to exert ourselves l 
all that lies' in our power to procure for ourselves | 
those gubstantial and necessary benefits which | 
we desire, 

But there are times of calamity when we are 
driven to our wit's end—when human strength 
can do no more, when human reason is baffled, 
and we are called upon to * stand still and see 
the salvation of God.?* - At such times a -rehance. 
upon the arm of Omnipotence brings a soothing 
influence over the whole mind. We ſeel renew- | 
edly sensible that we are under his protection. 
We feel more convinced than we can possibly 
be on ordinary occasions; that God rules all 
things; and He never fails to impart to those 
who rely upon him at 8uch times a ray of com- 
fort from his almghty throne. "Phis is no vision- 
ary theory. It is the lesson taught by experi- 
ence, and-I'doubt not the reader can recollect 
times when he has felt it to be truth. While 
pursuing our ordinary business, and when press- 
ed by no peculiar danger, we do not realize the 
tull necessity nor the great advantages of a de- 
But 8uech-;; 
dependance is a 8weet consoler even amid our 
lighter afflictions, and has a tendency to purify 
the heart, and render us desirous of meriting the 
favor of one upon whom we every day rely for 
We s$hould commend 
ourselves to Him oftener than the going down 
of the 8un. He 8hould be in all our thoughts— 
the chief joy of our souls. 

What is more natural than a. dependance on 
Providence ? Even the hardened sinner, in the 
hour of danger—in a 8torm at sea—turns to him 
as naturally as the .child turns to its parent. 

1080 who have reviled and blasphemed his 
name, bear witness to the natural relationship in 
which they stand to Him with one accord when 
| heir distress gurpasses their own means of alle- 
viation. How much more then hall those of us 
who profess to believe in his truth, and to be, in 

 measure, guided by his word, put our trust in 
um, and calmly regign ourselves to his disposal; 


do 80. 


maatever maybe his decree concerning us. ql 
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Many of those harassing fears, distressing doubts, 
and anxious surmises, which make up the 8um 
of human misery, would be avoided if we settled 
down in our own hearts, and elevating our thoughts 
to heaven, bore in mind that we were espouge« 

to Christ, and that the Supreme Ruler, who is 
as good as he is powerful, never for a moment 
neglected his children ; that his eye is upon us 
in the stormiest day and the darkest night ; that 
though we forget him, he remembers us ; that 
he is ready to be found of those that seek him ; 
and that those who come unto him, he will in no 
wise cast out. How real, how substantial 1s the 
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' comfort and consolation_ which we then enjoy. 
\ Contrast it with that security which arises from 


bolts and bars, fortresses and carnal weapons, 


and how mighty, how infinite is the difference ! 


Our languagethen 1s, *I will not fear what man 
can do unto me.* We feel superior to every- 
thing that would harm us—we feel pity for our 


' most powerful and bitter enemies, and in the 
' everlasting strength” of Jehovah we make our 
abiding place upon the rock of salyation, which 


tempest nor tide, war nor famine, can ever re- 
move from its place. There is a greatness, a 
moral subhmity in this humble and entire reli- 
ance upon the great Source of all good, which 
often strikes dismay into the heart of the boldest 
persecutor. * It is perfectly natural that it should 
There is a 8ympathy with this spirit of _ 
devotion in every breast. The tie which binds 
us to our common Father, however much obscu- 
red by sin, remains firm and effective, and men 
cannot see with indifference the deep devotion 
and strong .reliance with which the- pure heart 
regards its Creator. A fear of fighting against 
God seizes on the oppressor, and like Felix, he 
trembles ; although hke that governor, he may 
so0n forget the impression that has been made 
upon him. F 

- As a friend to my species, as a well-wisher of 
the human race, I cannot too strongly urge upon 
them the necessity, the duty, and the incalcula- 
ble advantage of a steadfast reliance on Him 
who is mighty to save, and whose ear is ever 
open to the cry of the needy. Let us renewedly 
resolve and make covenant with our own hearts, 
that we will remember Him in our going out 
and in our coming in—when we lie down, and 
when we rise up. ARNO. 


THERE 1s no greater enemy in the eyes of the 


imprudent man than he who advises him. 
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The Mechanies Fair. 
Original. 


Tazrt have been, and are men of elevated and 
enlarged minds, who have reverenced the wisdom 
of the great Framer of man as manifested in the 
mechanism of the human hand ; and there is in- 
deed much in the mechanical arrangement of 
that member of our structure to elicit deyout ad- 
miration ſrom the careful observer. But con- 
nect the hand with its productions when guided 
by the intellect, and what a field is open for 
wonder and delight ; and contemplating these 
results ,of the education of the hand, how natu- 
rally are we led to acknowledge the wisdom of 
Him who made the hand susceptible of 8uch ex- 
quisite skill ! Never did we feel 80 sensibly the 
wondrous and various powers invested in man, 
as when we attended the Mechanics Fair, held 
in our city, and 8aw 8pread out before us a dis- 
play of the productions of art beyond the power 
of Janguage to describe, but the dazzling and 
yaried beauty of which will neyer fade from our 
vision. 

That our distant readers may know to what 
we allude, we will speak more particularly of 
the origin of the Fair and Exhibition. The 


Massackusetts Charitable Mechanic As80ciation, 


one of the most wealthy, influential and respect- 
able assocliations in our country, desirous of en- 
couraging the Mechanic Arts, and give a good 
and great impulse to the industrious and ingeni- 
ous, resolved to hold a Farr in Boston, whereto 
might be sent for exhibition the s8uperior produc- 
tions of mechanical skill, with the understanding 
that premiums would be awarded to the most ex- 
cellent in the various branches of manufactures. 
Faneuil Hall (the old cradle of liberty) and 
Quincy Hall, (the extensive hall over the City 
Market) were chosen for the purpose, and were 
connected by a covered bridge, nearly an hun- 
dred feet long, crossing the street, making an 
extensive s8pace for the use of the Association. 
The busy note of preparation has been heard in 
that quarter for the last 8x months, and the ma- 
kers of the ingenious, the fanciful, the elegant, 
and the useſul, forwarded specimens of their skill 
till, extensive as they are, the halls were filled 
with the beautiful and grand. No pains nor ex- 


pense were spared to give effect to the display, | 


and the arrangement and order of the. whole 
were to our mind as wonderful as aught contain- 


ed in the halls. The draperies and festoons || 


were elegant ; the features of departed patriots 


| 


and heroes shone from the canvass, and the mas- 
ters of the pencil tasked their powers to bring 
the images of living and admired statesmen and - 
worthies to grace the scene, and” most beautiful 
were the exquisite paintings and drawings that 
adorned the walls of the main hall on every side. 

We had not prepared ourself when we enter. 
ed the hall, for a magnificent display, and the | 
effect of the first sight of the gorgeous beauty of | 
the scene was to hold us in mute astonishment, | 
The splendid palaces and glittering - wonders | 
conjured up by the master of the wizard spell in 
the Arabian Nights have pleased our ſancy with 
lovely and grand pictures, but the reality has 
exceeded fiction, and as we gazed we thought 
the days of the fairies* triumph had returned, 
and this was of their creation. To 8tand in the 
front gallery and look down through the opening 
drapery upon the forms of beauty and grace that 
in great numbers glided among the thousand - 
8pecimens of exquisite skill and taste, was the 
most splendid sight we ever beheld. And what 
gave great effect to this display of art's work- 
manship was the fact, that here were gathered 
from the various branches of manufactures the 
most excellent specimens—the nearest perfec- 
tion ; and many were the exclamations of Won- 
derful ! wonderful! How could this be made! 
as the eye rested on some of the wonderful works 
of human ingenuity. How many ingenious and 
inventive thoughts have been awakened in the 
studious mind by the sight of the curious contri 
vances exhibited, and how many inventions of 
the useful, the elegant, the ſanciful, and the 
pleasing will be added to those now in existence 
by this means! And while The Faw reflects 
honor on our city and state, the As8ociation who 
originate1 it, have done an important g8ervice to 
the great body of mechanics, in awakening them 
to the dignity of their calling, and proving tothe 
world that their pursuits should never be placed 
below those of the mere literary man ; for if the 
well stored library speaks of mighty intellects 
and fruitful imaginations, did not the opening of 
* the world of wonders'—the exhibition at the 
Fair, 8peak also of the wondrous powers of tht 
intellect and fancy ? Yea, the important regults 
which have accrued to civilized 8oeiety from the : 
advancement of the mechanic arts, may well make 


the mechanic proud of the name, and 8timulate. 
| him to render it yet more a mark of honor, 


| 


We areled to believe from the reproaentation 
of many who have attended- the ex of | 


upon the track, in 


As the 8ilk 
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the productions of mechanical skill in other ci- 
ties, that there never has been one that told 80 
eloquently what mechanics could do as the Fair 
in Boston. For this one reason, the Charitable 
Mechanic As8ociation may be proud of their ex- 
ertions. They have done a preat service to our 
country—to mankind. We must not let it be 8up- 
posed, that the 8kill of man was only represent- 
ed, for woman had & large share in the: bewilder- 
ing display. Many beautiful articles from females 
were there ; elegant specimens of needle-work; 
drawing and painting ; wax-work; imitations of 
Flora's riches ; quilts, bedspreads, and rugs, of 
curious and novel patterns and finish ; all credi- 
table to the ingenuity and taste of the makers. 
And the admiration and praise bestowed on them 
should be a stimulus to active exertion ; and we 
were glad to behold 8pecimens of excellent work 
from ladies of the most wealthy and refined class. 

We 8hall endeavor to give a slight sketch of 
g8ome of the articles, for to describe them all, 
would require a large volume. And this we do 
rather for those of our readers who did not be- 
hold the exhibition, and for our-friends to whom 
we wish to gend some account of the Fair. 


Among the most curious of the articles of machinery was 
the Knitting Machine, by McMullen and Hollen. 'I his 
machine takes 250 8titches in a minute, and in a most puz- 
zling manner takes up aud mends a dropped s8titch. 'This 
machine will knit a piece four feet wide, and from that to 
one inch. The fineness of the knitting is regulated by a 
very 8mple process, and a girl ten years old can keep it in 
operation day after day. 

Another Knitting Machine, invented-by Thomas Apthorp, 
of West Cambridge, was exhibited, which would knit a 
circular piece, or any irregular figure. But while knitting 
is as much in fashion in our midst among the old and young, 


| these machines, to 8ave labor will find but little favor. 


A Miniature Circular Railway, attracted much atten- 
tion, and was exceedingly intereating to the younger portion 
of the visitors. The Railway was twenty-four feet in cir- 
cunference, upon which was placed a locomotive, propel- 
led by Springs and followed by a train of cars—the auto- 
maton engineer of which rang the bell at the word of com- 
mand—pulled a lever with the other hand, and set the train 
in motion ; he would also 8top on the route, the baggage 
car Open, and an automaton place itself at the door and take 


| In baggage ; then the bel] rang again, and the cars put in 


motion. When in motion, should any obstacle be placed 

different places, the: engineer will ring 

the bell, and the train will 8top, and afterwards go on regu- 
larly. All of which is done by machinery. 

W. Brooks's Spinning Silk from the Cocoons. One of 

the most singular operations in the Fair. The dead worms, 


| enveloped in their cocoons, are immersed in water, and an 


alwost invisible thread of the natural silk, of which the co- 
Tpke is COmpoged, is passed from it to the machine, which 
mmediately Spins it into threads of the required thickness. 
unwinds from the cocoons it moves them a little, 

and the worms in consequence appear to be alive. 
Card Machine, by W. K. Earle, Leicester, Mass. This 
; Peculiar inveations which excite astonish- 
"a | It 8eems 80 clogely to imitate the human hand in 
®peration. "The machine cuts and bends the wire, and 


| 
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with little fingers ticks the small parts into the leather with 
wonderful exactness and facility. And what is really aston- 
ishing connected with this machine is the fact, that should a 

gingle wire not regularly enter its proper place the whole * 
machine is thrown out of gear ; 80 that it appears to us that 
the work it executes must be perfect. "This is a nost won- 
derful invention ! 

A curious Centre Table, with an observatory on the top 
for books. The table is made to revolve s0 that he who 
reads may s8elect books from any part of his select library, 
without the trouble of rising from his seat. We know gome 
who we hope will never have 8uch a table, for they never 
8carce rise from their studies 8ave to get a book, and if they 
had a table like this they would grow into automaton stu- 
dents. | : 

T. W. Groves & Co., of Farmington, Conn., 8ent a most 
extensive assortment of Mechanics' and Machinists' Toots 
—from a four foot circular 8zaw down to a Surgeon's am- 
putating instrument. "Their high finich was warmly com- 
mended by an English manufacturer. So says the Morn- 
ing Post. And the show of cutlery from various manufac- 


tures was very fine, and exhibited a great advance toward 
perfection. | 


A Patent Rocking Chair, a very useful invention for the 


infirm and weak, by John Melville, of Boston. It is 80 con- 
structed that 1t will rock backwards, and forwards, or in a 
lateral direction, at the pleagwre of the occupant—or at a 
moment's warning, have castors 8ubstituted for rockers. Kt 
could be converted with but little trouble into a crib, cradle 
or a bed—at the will of the patient. 

Davenport & Cook's celebrated Electro-Magnetic Ma- 
chine. In this machine is established the applicability of 
electricity as a propelling power for all purposes for which 
steam 18 now used. 'The capitalists of New York have en- 
gaged in the. speculation of manufacturing engines upon this 
principle, and many are 8anguine in their expectations that 
this propelling power will s00n supersede the use of steam 
for like purposes, and be far more safe. 

An Alleviating Writing Desk. This is an invention to 
prevent the injurious consequences that rezult from persons 
who write much and confihe thowaelrealſp one position. 
By turning a nut in one of the posts of thEMesk, it may 'be 
lowered or raised at will, and the writer be enabled to it, 
lean, or stand, as he pleage ® Invented by Seth Luther, 
Boston. | 

A most splendid Baroucke from Cutler and Stevens, 
Claremont, N., H., was exhibited. The make and finish are 
highly honorable to the establishment of those gentlemen. 

A very 8mall pair of Silver Scissors made from a five 
cent piece, by A. 8. Rogers. A tiny and interesting affair. 

Glass Ware. The N. E. Glass Company, and the Bos- 
ton and Sandwich Glass Company, exhibited each about 
400 s8pecimens of their ware, of beautiful patterns and colors. 
We noticed some splendid articles of cut ware exquisitely 


" wrought. 


Among the contributions that gained the most notice was 
a magnificent eight oared Boat, belonging to the 'Tiger Boat 
Club of this city. It reflected great honor on her builders, 
Whitmore and Holbrook, of Boston, and is 8aid to surpass 
any thing of the kind in the Union. The boat is 35 feet 
long, by 3 feet 10 ; with splendid decorations and rich fur- 
niture. , 

Patent Balances by Plympton, which indicate a quarter of 
a drachm in weighing forty pounds. Remarkable nicety, 
and by no means to be despised in these days of short mex- - 
gure and high prices. 
A wedding Cake weighing 600 Ibs. graced one of the ta- 
bles. | 

Among the articles presented by ladies, we noticed most 
elegant Wax Work from Mrs. Pelby, of Boston. —A Swiss 
Cottage at sunset, with scenery, shrubbery, birds, &e. all 
done in wax, was among the most ornamental articles in the 


exhibition. Her fruits and vegetables attracted much atten- 
tion. 
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An elegant variety of Waz Flowers, from Miss H, Dom- 
mett, of Northampton ; A pair. of Shell Vases with flowers, 
by Mis A. D. Parker ; Two Vases of flowers, by Misses 


+ Sarah and Susan Whitney, of E. Cambridge, were among 


the most_ beautiful and pleasing presentations in the halls, 
Indeed we felt much inclined to doubt that some of these 
flowers were imitations, 80 well did they rival nature. 


Exquisite specimens of Needle Work, by Miss Ann Ma-. 
ria Wells, of Boston, attracted much attention and elicited | 


much admiration and praise. 

We admired exceedingly a splendid Rug, the ground 
work colored and wove, the figures designed and wrought, 
by Mrs. Sarah Bayley, of Hanover, aged 70 years. We 
noticed 8everal other fine made rugs and pieces of carpet, 
wrought by aged matrons, and were glad that gome are left 
to keep up the good old fashion of weaving and braiding 
mats and rugs for their homes. A carpet, by Mrs. Welch, 
of Newburyport, was greatly admired. 

A great number of silk and other patch work quilts and 
bed spreads wergq exhibited, all creditable to the taste, skill, 
and patience of the makers. One silk quilt we noticed of 
excellent workmanship, by Mrs. Eliza Lilly, of Boston, con- 
taining five thousand, eight hundred and odd pieces, made 


in three and a half months, with one needle, while during ' 


the same time the maker performed the usual work of a 
large family without help. A commendable performance. 
A knit quilt, by Mrs, John'Q... Adams, of Quincy, attracted 
much attention, both on account of the maker and the beau- 
ty of the work. A silk bed quilt, by Mrs. W. H. Reed, of 
Boston, beautiful and greatly admired. 

A Feather Muff, a most beautiful piece of work, was 
presented by Miss Elizabeth S. Gage, twelve years of age. 
There were many articles from the blind, and the insane, 
which were of fine work and excellent finish, much admired. 


But we must draw our article to a close with- 
out mentioning scarce an hundredth part of what 
we would wish to notice. 'The array of cooking 
ranges, stoves, and ovens, was very imposing, 
and the comparative merits of them afforded 
much matt&F for discourse among the ladies. 
Labor saving machines in operation, and many 
models of others, added to the-interest of the ex- 
hibition. Rich and massive cabinet work, or- 
gans and pianos, and splendid upholstery, .lent 
beauty and melody to the gorgeous spectacle. 
The delighted thousands who thronged the halls, 
testified to the abundant 8uccess of the projec- 
tors of the Fair and Exhibition ; and we hope 
that year after year the same experiment will be 


tried, and be attended with beneficial effects, || 
that will reach every department of mechanics, || 


and pervade every class of artizans. Ep. 


MR ———_— 


The Death of the Young. 
Original, 


Ir has pleaged the great Disposer of events to 
occasion &@ great mortality among children in our 
vicinity during this month. Some of the most 
promising and interesting little ones of our ac- 
quaintance have hastily been called away, we 
trust to a nearer communion with Christ and 
God. It is a cause for devout gratitude that the 
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| christian religion was founded by. One Who was 
mindful of children, and while the many relig- 
ious s8ystems which have been deviged by the in- 
genuity of uninspired man seem. only to. regard 
men and women, the doctrine of  Jesus the Be- 
loved marksgthe little ones as heirs of immortal 
| blessedness, though brief their term of existence 


' here. May the consolations of the teachings of 


| 


; 
' 


that beneficent religion be imparted to the many 


|| bereaved parents in our. midst, and recognizing 


| the providence of God in the removal of their 


| jewels, be enabled to say—: It is the Lord, let 
him do what seemeth to him good.” 


Tax voice of our Jesus 
Is calling away. 

'The forms of the youthful 
With little delay ;' 

Are more angels wanted 
In courts of the blest, 

'That Death is commissioned 
To come forth in quest 

Of the fairest and pure, 
And bear them above, 

To dwell as bright cherubs 
In mansons of love ? 


O let us believe it ; 
'The trials they bore 
In hours of lingering 
On mortality *s shore, 
| Were given to teach them 
'That here there is pain, 
And know the blest trjumph 
In heaven to reign, 
Victorious o'er all 
That darkens the way 
Of the millions on earth 
Who many years tay. 


They have passed the dark door 
To glory and bliss, 

And know how much brighter 
Is that world than this ; 

The voice of deep anguish 
Is changed for the songs 

Of praise and of gladness 
1 hat to angels belong ; 

Then we will not lament 
That He calleth away 

The forms of the youthful, 
With little delay. 

East Cambridge, Sept. 1837. 


—— 
a 


Hopes 
Original. 


* Hope s8prings eternal in the human. breast, _ 


Man never 1s, but always to be blest.” POPE. 


Tax author of the lines at the head of this essay, | 
is not the only writer who has remarked on the | 
tenacity with which we cling to hope through ; 
every 8tage in life, and in every situation 8 
which we may be placed. I never yet heard of 
a man who yielded wholly to despair. Hope V : 
the friend of the miserable and the happy. She 
continually points with her golden waa, to gome- / 
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thing beyond us, and urges us to patience under- 
whatever trials we may suffer, Even if reason 
tells us that there is nothing to hope for, we till 
hope on, Reason cannot conquer Hope. She 
will not be silent, however wisely reason may 
argue against the probability of 8uccess or hap- 
piness. Here arises a question which deserves 
our serious consideration, If heaven designed 
that a 8ingle 8oul should descend into the realms 
of eternal darkness and despair, why did he plant 
hope---inextinguishable and immortal in the hu- 
man breast ? Why did he place this witness of 
his mercy in the bosom of every man, whether 
he be 8aint or sinner, righteous or sinful ? Every 
thing else may forsake us, but the hope of en- 
joyment, of happiness, never deserts a rational 
being. It is true that hope is stronger in 8ome 
bosoms than in others. Some men look forward 
with sanguine expectations as if they thought 
prosperity would attend everything they under- 
took ; while, in others, to speak phrenologically, 
the organ of hope is 8mall. Yet the principle 1s 
sti]l there. It may be obscured, but it is never 
annihilated. We 8ometimes think an individual 
must be mad to hope where every prospect 1s 
darkened, and where' success 1s impossible, yet 
he does hope, and ever will hope for some good 
or other. We are thus taught by the God of 
nature to expect happiness. We are never per- 
mitted to despair of receiving it, When every 
outward circumstance combines to shut out eve- 

ry cheering ray on earth, we have till, perhaps 
| unperceived by ourselves, a vague hope of com- 
ing good ; yet to what that hope points, we may 
not know. . It is written upon our hearts by the 
finger of God, and points to the blessed assur- 
ance which he has given us, that © at the name 
of Jesus every knee 8hall bow, and every tongue 
confess, to the glory of Him that sitteth on the 
| throne forever and ever.”- 


Thoughts on the Death 
OF MIS L. F. SKINNER, OF CLAREMONT, N. H. 
| | Original. 
* Sweet harmonist : and beautiful as 8weet, 


And young as beautiful, and gay as young ; 
And happy (if aught happy here) as E#:6 


Yer 8he has left us, and entered that world of 
Spirits, the beauties of which, eye hath not seen, 
and whose harmonies ear hath not heard. Little 
did I think when I last beheld her, we never 
8hould meet again, or that a ſew short months 
would terminate her existence. I recall the time 
| when we walked the streets lively and in health, 
when we joined our yoices in the lightsome 80ng, 
and also in the hymn of praise to our Creator. 
At that time how distant was the thought that 
tell disease, the destroyer of all that is lovely and 
beautiful on earth, would 80 80on claim her for 
ts victim, nor cease its hold until- all, all was 
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prostrate. The tones of her voice peculiar to 
herself,” at this moment vibrate on my ear ; and 
[ can hardly persuade myself but what I must 
again hear them-—must ſee] the warm presgure 
of her hand, and return the 8mile of welcome 
with which I was always greeted. 

Truly 1t 1s said, fleeting and transitory are the 
flowers of earth, and those that bloom the love- 
liest oftentimes are the first tofade away. But 
thanks to our Savior and our God, their flight is 
glorious. They fade only to bloom in a more 
perfect region, where disease can neyer enter, 
nor- chilling frosts destroy the tender blossom. 
Yes, my friend ! this is thy abode, the dwelling 
place of God. It is selfish for us to complain, 
for thou art happy, and art enjoying the blessed 
realities thou didst delight to anticipate while 
here on earth, Lonely indeed are the hearts of 
thy parents, and lonely those of thy relatives and 
friends. Still, we would not recall thee—--we 
would not bring thee back to earth, again to 
struggle with its temptations and allurements. 
No, be ours this lot until in the fullness of time 
we all shall be gathered together in Christ, 'Then 
my friend, we meet to join once more our voices 
in chanting forth the goodness of our Maker. 

Angels of faith, and hope ! how do ye come 
to cheer the hearts of wretched mortals, and 
bring the soothing balm we need. To your kind 
influence we owe the mitigation of the pangs .of 
parting, and the consolations of a re-unton. We 
know that our Redeemer liveth, and that as he 
lives, we shall live also. And though we mourn 
when long loved friends depart, yet it 1s not for 
them we mourn ; it is for ourselves ; it-is, that 
our dearest sources of happiness are removed, 
and like a plant robbed of half its means of sup- 
port, we wither and fade, until more of heaven 
than earth is presented to our view, and we long 
to depart again to meet them, again to unite—— 
no root nor branch destroyed in forming a per- 


ſect flower in Christ our Savior. 


Notices. 


UnivERSsALIsT REGISTER AND ALwWANAcC. The 
subscriber has received the agency for the above work for 
the New England States, and a large s8upply has been for- 
warded, and will probably arrive before the is8uving of this 
No. Orders for this work are solicited, and will be at- 
tended to with punctuality and despatch, at the following 
prices ; $4,50 per hundred, 62 1-2 cts. per dozen, 6 1-4 
cts. single.  _ A. Tomexins, 32 Cornhill. 


To CoRRE8PONDENTs. The article of Br. J. C. W. 
was crowded out of this No., which we regret, but it shall 
make the leading article in our next.---Other communications 
intended for this No. are necessarily deferred till next month, 
when we expect to present our refers with a rich treat. 
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UniTexD STATES GENERAL. CONVENTION. 
are indebted to the Trumpet ſor the following aecount of 
the Convention. | 

The United States* General Convention of Universalists' 
as8embled in the city of Philadelphia, on Wednesday, Sept. 
20, 1837. The Convention united in prayer with Br. S. 
R. Smith. and elected | 

Hon. Jedediah Herrick, of Maine, Moderator. 

Br. Lucius R, Paige, of Massachusetts, Clerk. 

Not much important business was transacted at this 8es- 
810n. 
plying destitute places with the preached word, which will 
be more fully set forth in the minutes. 'The plan is briefly 
this : that in 8uch places, the brethren first of all ascertain 
how much money they can raise on their own account : 
that they then represent their condition to a Society recom- 
mended to be formed in each State Convention, which 80- 
ciety will endeavor to assist them to the extent of the means 
they may possess, both in procuring and paying a preacher. 
How far this plan may be practicable, remains 1o be seen. 
Some meagure of this kind 8eems to be necessary in those 
portions of the Lord's heritage, where the cause is yet in its 
infancy. In our own Commonwealth, however, the neces- 
8ity 1s less urgent. 

A resolution was adopted, designed to encourage the or- 
ganization of Conventions in States where there are very 
few clergymen ; providing that even though there be a less 
number than the Constitution requires to be elected as del- 
egates, yet such Conventions, if formed, shall be entitled to 
all the privileges which others possess. 

'The proceedings and accompanying documents of this ses- 
810n, and als0 thosge of the session of 1836, including the 
two occasional Sermons, were ordered to be published in a 
pamphlet form, and a committee appointed to superintend 
the work ; with a design to put in a proper form for preser- 
vation, the 8tatistics, &ec. of the denomination, from the Ju- 
bilee 8egsion, (heretofore published,) onward, for the bene- 
fit of the present and s8ucceeding generations. 'The inform- 


ation gathered from year to year, through the communica- *' 


tions from State Conventions is'too valuable to be lost, or to 
lie buried in obscurity. If printed and circulated, it will be 
diffused widely, enlightening the minds and encouraging the 
hearts of the faithful. | 

Reports of a very cheering character were presented, 
concerning the condition of Universalism in the 8cveral 
States connected with the Convention. 

'The occasional Sermon was delivered by Br. 'T. Whitte- 
more, and gave high satisfaction to the Convention, and to 
a large and very attentive audience. ' Br. A. C. Thomas 
was elected preacher for the next year. 

A communication from the brethren in Baltimore, was 
Jaid before the Convention, inviting its members to be pre- 
gent at the Dedication of the new Church, in that city. 
Many resolved to attend on that occasion ; and those of us 
who could not do &so, consistently with our other engage- 
ments, rejoiced in the prosperity of our brethren in Balti- 
more, both minizter and "people, and heartily invoked on 
them the blessing of God. 

Eight Sermons were delivered during this session of the 
Convention ; four at the Lombard street Church, and four 
at the Callowhill street Church. 

The brethren in Philadelphia received the members of 
the Convention and other friends with the utmost kindness 
and hospitality, and used every effort to render their visit 
pleasant and agreeable. 

The only drawback upon our happiness was the 8mall- 
ness of our number. But this was not unexpected. Phila- 
delphia being far from the centre, it was difficult ſor dele- 
gates and ministering brethren from the other extreme to 
attend. Not one delegate was present from New Hampshire 
or Vermont. 'The zeal of our brethren in Maine is worthy 
of all praise ; seven deleffates were present ; one of them 
79 years of age, a s8urviving brother of Elhanan Win- 


We | 


Measures were proposed aud recommended for s8up- \ 


| pers be Jaid agide and forgotten. 


chester. Massachusetts and Connecticut were represented 
by aix delegates each. MChe delegation from New York 
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and Pennsylvania was full, having from each state the num. 
ber of ten. | 
The Convention adjourned to meet in Boston on the third 
Wednesday and following Thursday in September 1838, 
RzeAaD TH1s, YE DELINQUENTs. © for the pen of; 
Sterne that we might try the pathetic to stir ye up to a ſeel- 
ing 8ense of our wants and dues! But we can make none 
but a plain matter-of-fact speech, and appeal to you in be- 
half of our lightened purse, and beseech you to give unto | 
us that which is our due. Small streams 8well the river & 
that the proud ship rides onward prosperously and in beau- | 
ty, and it is the 8mall 8ums you owe that are wanted to 
enable us to go on our way rejoicing in prosperity, and | 
gathering rich treasures to bring to our patrons. Much more 
should we do toward embellishing our work were it not for | 
the want of means you withhold from'us, and by your love 
of beauty and truth—by that honor which is the lovelines 
of the human character, and by the holy name of justice, 
we plead of you to consider our case and act the man of 
principle and give us the laborer's due. 

BiLLs 8ENT, AND AGENTs. As we have not had re. 
turns from any Agents 8ince the commencement of this 
volume, it may be that we have ent bills to subscribers 
who had before paid their 8ubscriptions to Agents. If we 
have done 80, we hope the persons interested will excuse 
the deed, as there was no intention of doing wrong. And 
persons who may hereafter receive bills under like circum- 
stances will understand the occasion of their being 8ent, and 
excuse us.—Agents who have not made returns as yet are 
requested to do 80 as 800n as possible, to prevent mistake 
neither pleasant to us, nor to others. 

New York CiTY SUBsCRIBERs. Wehave receive( 
8everal complaints from our New York City subscriben 
that they do not receive their papers regularly, but the fault 
certainly does not lie at our -door—the papers have been 
duly mailed and properly marked, and sent 80 as to arrive 
at the place of destination by the 15th of the month. Per- 
80Ns in cities or large towns should be careful to call or senl: 
ſor their papers as near the 15th of each month as possible, 
lest in consequence of the multiplicity of business the pi 
Neglect of calling till i 
considerable time after the arrival of the Nos. has undoubt 


|| edly been one great cause of many subscribers loging ther 


due. As our papers are all very carefully marked and mak 
ed, we regret exceedingly that any complaints of non-recep 
tion s8hould exist. No pains have been s8pared in this office 
have the work transmitted regularly, and the fault must bewill 
the post offices through which they pass, when fault there 

Dr. N. Dodge, and Miss L. D. Robinson, N. Y. city, at 
inſormed that the back Nos. have been twice sent to them, 
carefully wrapped and duly marked, and we think they 
must be til] at the post office in that city. Let strict er 
quiry be made, and the fact of the Nos. being twice: i 
mentioned. We repeat that the fault of non-reception dos 
not lie at our door, 


Letters received containing Remittances, ending Sept. 


P. M., Bowdinham, $2; I. 8. D., Clarkeville, Ga., $; 
C. H., Hamilton: Centre, $10 ; R. P., E. Clarendon, $!; 
B. P. B., Warm Springs, Va., $2; J. G., Gordonsvilk 
'Tenn., $5 ; G. W., Barnstable, $2 ; F. A. H., Amoskey 
$3; D. M. G., Middlefield, $5 ; 8. B., Plymouth, F 
A. C., Plymouth, $2; A. W., West Fairlee, $2; U.» 
Bridgewater, $2 ; 8. L., Bucksport, $2 ; E. H. 2d., Ms 
ſord, $22; B. K., Broad Brook, $5 ; J. B., Danvers, $! 
J. F., Andover, $4; W. M. ?., Cabotville, $8 ; R. M.! 
New Sharon, $5; A. A. M., Unity, $4; T. C. E.D 
kirk, $10; M. E. F., Truxton $2 ; J. B., Madizson, (# 
he inform us when he remitted the $5 alluded to—andi 
names of the 8ubscribers he paid for?) $2 ; :J, B., Sp 
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The last beam is shining. 


AN EVENING HYMN. 
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the shade till the” morn - ing bells 
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' Father have mercy, Father have mercy, Father have mercy thro' Jesus Christ our 
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Father in heaven, Oh! hear when we call, 
Hear for Christ's sake, who is Saviour of all. 
Feeble and fainting, we trust in thy might, 

In doubting and darkness thy love: be our light ; 
Let us sleep on thy breast while the night taper burns, 
+ And wake in thy arms when the morning returns. ” 
Father have mercy, &c. &c. 


